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Notes and 


The Budget 


THE absence of any surprises from the major pro- 
posals of the Budget is the best tribute that could be 
paid to Mr. Chamberlain’s finance. It was the imagi- 
native or speculative Budgets of his immediate pre- 
decessors which contributed largely to the almost 
desperate economic plight from which Great Britain 
was rescued only just in time three years ago. If there 
has been any criticism of the Budget opened on 
Tuesday, it has been that Mr. Chamberlain was over- 
cautious in his estimate of the national revenue for the 
coming year, and that he could have given even greater 
benefits than he actually announced. This line of 
criticism is not endorsed by the business man, who 
thinks it imperative that the principles on which he 
relies for the conduct of his own affairs should be 
applied with the same strictness to the framing of the 
national balance sheet. The business community as a 
whole is well aware that the tide has turned. At the 
same time, it reailses the folly and even the danger of 
regarding prosperity as already here. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s view, which is the entirely proper 
one, is quite obviously that he has introduced a 
recovery Budget rather than a prosperity Budget. It is 
important to remember that the National Government 
is extremely unlikely to go out of office without produc- 
ing at least one more Budget. The relief given in 1934 
cannot be finally appraised until it has been rounded 
off by the financial scheme for 1935. Meanwhile, all 
concerned in industry and commerce welcome the 
reduction in the standard rate of income tax as the 
most stimulating feature of the Budget. It will do more 
than all the other proposals made by Mr. Chamberlain 
put together to revive confidence in the classes which 
are the mainstay of national economy, and it will 
encourage re-employment as no other measure could. 
Not that we are content with income tax at 4s. 6d. in 
the pound. The correct view is that the sixpenny 
reduction now announced is to be accepted as an 
instalment on account of further relief next year. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., whose 
seventh annual meeting was held on Thursday, is in a 
sense an epitome of the chemical industry. So wide 
are its boundaries that it embraces examples of most 
of the types of products manufactured by chemical 
industries throughout the Empire. It is therefore with 
pleasure that we observe an increased demand for the 


Comments 


company’s products. This experience reflects the 
general trend of British industries. There has been no 
particular or outstanding event in the world to improve 
trade, yet we can point to a continuous and definite 
improvement during the last year or two. Because we 
have no obvious reason for the improvement we do not 
anticipate any striking change for the worse in the 
months that are to come. There has been an improve- 
ment in many other countries and this in itself is a 
cause for congratulation and for confidence. If other 
countries had not experienced improvement it is doubt- 
ful whether Imperial Chemical Industries could have 
reported so satisfactorily, for its huge output cannot be 
disposed of in this country. 

Several new interests have been added in the past 
twelve months to the list of I.C.1. affiliations. Among 
these we may refer here to the Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Corporation, Hydrogenation Plant, Broughton 
Copper Co., and Croydon Mouldrite, Ltd. We are 
interested to observe that fertiliser sales at home 
increased as the result of a more optimistic spirit 
amongst farmers. An optimistic farmer must savour 
of an‘anachronism! But there is an undoubted spirit 
of optimism among those whose interests lie in the 
land. The views of Mr. Lloyd George are well known. 
The Rural Reconstruction Association this week con- 
gratulated the Government on the adoption of the 
policy of organisation of marketing, surely one of the 
inajor reasons for the improved spirit; in 1934 market- 
ing is equally as specialised as production—no one 
would accuse the average farmer of being a salesman. 


Rationalisation and Human Nature 


LorpD O’HAGEN believes that by proper methods of 
development it is possible so to alter the conditions 
in agriculture as to absorb in agricultural occupations 
more than 1,500,000 persons. The chemical industry 
miust take a leading part in any such development, for 
the extent of land available makes it essential that 
increase in output should be based only on ‘‘artificial’’ 
methods. The ‘‘ open run ”’ system of poultry farming, 
for example, can only be used on farms where cattle 
occupy the same pastures as the poultry; modern 
poultry farming is almost wholly conducted on the 
‘* intensive ’’ system. 

The paragraph in the annual report of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., about the research activities 
of the company indicates that, as might be expected, 
the term ‘‘ research ’’ is understood by I.C.I. in its 
widest significance. Some day one of the directors 
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of research will favour us, we hope, with a paper show- 
ing exactly what is involved in the phrase: ‘‘ The 
adjustment of technical, economic and market research 
to the varying needs of industry and of the community 
in general is the object of constant study.’’ We can- 
not resist the feeling that the whole body of British 
industry would learn much from the experience thus 
gained. The whole report indicates a well-managed 
concern such as should act in many respects as a model 
for others. Whether so large a combination under one 
board of directors is good or not has long been a 
matter for discussion. Rationalisation, if we may 
resurrect the word, is the most hotly disputed policy 
of our generation. The experience of I.C.1. seems to 
suggest that from the viewpoint of the investor of 
capital it is a success. Is it equally successful from 
the viewpoint of the individual employee? We do 
not profess to know what goes on within the organisa- 
tion of I.C.1., nor would it be proper for us to inquire. 

There can be no doubt that the problem consists 
principally, if not entirely, in the recognition that the 
individual is and will remain an individual. In all 
there is the ‘‘ ego’’; that ego must be satisfied that 
he or she is ‘‘ doing well ’’ before good work can be 
expected. Work done under a sense of grievance or 
jerce majeur can never be compared with work done 
under the stimulus of enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is a 
delicate plant; a chance word can destroy it, or can 
kindle it into flame. Great ‘‘ rationalised ’’ companies 
must be organised with a deep regard for human 
nature if they are to succeed, Given that organisation 
there is no reason to suppose that they should fail. It 
seems that I.C.I. has the right type of organisation— 
to judge from its results. That, in a company having 
an issued capital of over £77,000,000, is no mean feat. 


Unification of Societies 


YEAR after year, men prominent in science and in 
industry deplore the multiplication of societies and 
the resulting diffusion of essential information. It is 
not uncommon for a chemist anxious to keep in touch 
with colleagues, and with discussions upon papers of 
interest, to pay £15 or £20 per year in subscriptions to 
societies. The amount depends upon the particular 
industry in which he is engaged. As an example of a 
particularly diffuse industry, that of coal carbonisation 
may be cited. The technical worker may reasonably 
join all the following bodies, each of which deals with 
some fundamental part of his daily work: The 
Institution of Gas Engineers, the Coke Oven Managers’ 
Association, the Institute of Fuel, the Society of 
Chemical Industry, the Ceramic Society, the Institute 
of Chemistry, and the Institute of Physics (if he is 
eligible for the Fellowship of these two bodies), the 
Institution of Mining Engineers, the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers, and the Iron and Steel Institute. 
It may be argued that this list is extreme; to that 
argument we reply that this list does not even profess 
to be complete since it omits the many local bodies 
affiliated to the main bodies, and secondly, that even 
if membership is not essential it is still necessary to 
see the transactions of all these bodies, since papers of 
importance occur from time to time in all. To these 


societies must be added an equally formidable list of 
trade papers, without which no industrialist can hope 
This diffusion is rendering 


to maintain his efficiency. 
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it increasingly difficult to keep track of new work, 
whilst to dig out essential information from the mass 
of literature, in which it is frequently so hidden that 
neither the title nor even an abstract reveal its presence, 
is becoming a labour of the utmost difficulty and 
uncertainty. 


Getting Things Done 


IF this is true of technical bodies, how much the more 
true is it of organisations of which the fundamental 
purpose is to get things done. A technical or scientific 
body exists to talk, to discuss, not to decide. We 
agree with the accusation levelled by Dr. E. W. Smith 
at our organisations in general, that there are too 
many meetings and too few decisions. We hope all our 
readers have carefully studied the Professor Morgan’s 
recent presidential address to the Chemical Society, in 
which the problems of unification was discussed. 

Professor Morgan believes that the most concrete 
suggestion is that all present scientific and technical 
organisations should be merged into one ‘‘ British 
Chemical Society,’’ of which all the present organisa- 
tions should be subsidiary divisions. We cannot help 
feeling that there is a difficulty here. Which bodies 
shall be classed as ‘‘ chemical? ’’ Many would refuse 
to come in, alleging that they are engineers. The 
unification of the chemical societies would be a valuable 
step in the right direction so far as concerns the 
diffusion of literature, but it would not solve the 
problem wholly, since one could imagine our hypo- 
thetical carbonisation technologist still having to join 
the ‘‘ Chemical Society,’’ the ‘‘ Engineers Society,’’ 
and the ‘‘ Carbonisation Society.’’ It may be for 
some such reasons of the insufficiency of the proposals 
hitherto made that nothing has been done. We still 
suffer from ‘‘too many meetings and too few 
decisions.’’ But there is another reason, and until 
that is broken down nothing will ever be done. We 
refer to the human factor. In the first place there are 
the staffs of the constituent societies who naturally will 
not relish proposals that may react adversely upon 
their employment. 


A Real Difficulty 


THE more important difficulty is one to which few 
are bold enough to refer publicly, but which is never- 
theless very real. We refer to the attitude of the 
members of councils, There are too many societies 
we do not cite any by name, nor do we necessarily 
accuse the chemical societies of being of their number 
that have upon their councils men who look upon the 
position as one of dignity that enhances their own 
personal prestige and acts as an advertisement. Year 
after year we see the councils of some of these bodies 
persist virtually without important change. A member 
may drop out for a year or two and is then re-elected ; 
control of the society is virtually vested in a clique, 
and the ordinary member has little chance either of 
taking any part in the council’s work, or even in 
making his voice heard. These are the societies which 
will never consent to merge their individuality, and 
until some way can be found of overcoming obstruction 
from this quarter, the general unification of scientific 
and technical bodies that is so desirable will remain 
nothing more than a hardy annual for presidential 
addresses. 
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A Year of Moderate but General Recovery 


Sir Harry McGowan on the Industrial Situation 


PRESIDING at the seventh annual meeting of !mperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd., at the Central Hall, Westminster, on 
Vhursday, Sir Harry McGowan, chairman and managing 
director, described 1933 as a year of moderate but general 
iecovery, in which the improvement had been more marked 
in respect of internal than external trade. As a whole, 
British exports remained almost stationary, though there were 
welcome indications of a slight improvement during the 
second half of the year. Referring to the annual report and 
accounts, which were summarised in ‘THE CHEMICAL AGE last 
week, Sir Harry said the company’s record of improvement 
Was to be attributed to an increased volume of business, the 
continuance of administrative economies and lower costs. 


Home Expansion 


expenditure on new and additional plants during 1933 
amounted to £1,3\12,000. During the year the company 
acquired, by means of an exchange of shares, the Chemical 
and Metallurgical Corporation, Ltd., and its subsidiary, Eng- 
lish Gelatine and Phosphates, Ltd. It had bought a con- 
trolling interest in Croydon Mouldrite, Ltd., manufacturers 
of moulding powders. I.C.I. was in the fortunate position 
of being manufacturers of many of the necessary raw mate- 
rials for the plastic industry, and following this acquisition 
necessary extensions of plant had been made. There was 
much knowledge yet to be gained, for which purpose the 
company was carrying out an extensive research programme. 
New products of great interest and attraction would be the 
result. Some would create new demand. Others would re- 
place existing materials at present partly imported and partly 
indigenous. They would be welcome from both points of 
view; the former because a home product of equal or better 
value was to be preferred, and the latter because everything 
which met the need of the consumer at a lower price im- 
proves the purchasing power in his hands which could be used 
in other directions, thus ccntributing to raising the standard 
of living. The British Titan Products Co., Ltd., in which 
i.C.I. was interested with the Imperial Smelting Corpora- 
tion, Goodlass Wall and the National Lead Corporation of 
America, had acquired land at Billingham upon which it 
Was now erecting a plant for the manufacture of titanium 
products. In the past these products had been imported from 
Germany. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Activities 


‘The company had partly carried through, and would shortly 
complete, a considerable concentration of its non-ferrous 
metal manufacturing activities. Large expenditure was in- 
volved, from which it looked for substantial economies. An 
important addition had been made to the metal group’s 
interest by the purchase of the share capital of the Broughton 
Copper Co., Ltd., Manchester, including its subsidiary, John 
Bibby, Sons and Co. (Garston), Ltd. In the explosives group 
it had decided to embark upon a scheme of partial concen- 
tration at Ardeer. Certain factories in England manufac- 
turing fuse, high explosives, electric detonators and fuse yarn 
would be retained. ‘The objective was increased efficiency, 
so that it could maintain fully its competitive power at home 
and abroad. 

During last summer the demand for ‘‘ Drikold ”’ solid car- 
bon dioxide exceeded expectations, and sales were nearly 
quadrupled. There was a growing appreciation of the con- 
venience of this refrigerant and to meet requirements addi- 
tional plant was being installed. In this field of manu- 
facture the company had been successful in securing a con- 
solidation of world interests outside the United States. A 
company called Refrigeration Patents, Ltd., had been formed 
to co-ordinate these activities. Their many user patents had 


been licensed to manufacturers in France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark and Sweden, and negotiations for other European 
countries were proceeding. 

Increased sales were reported in the dyestuffs group, not 
only in dyestuffs proper but in other directions. 


They con- 





tinued with satisfactory results to utilise their dyestuffs tech- 
nique in the development of other organic products, particu- 
larly in the rubber and pest control fields. Referring to, the 
new Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act, Sir Harry expressed 
to colour users the manufacturers’ appreciation of the mannet 
in which they had co-operated in the administration of the 
old Act, and hoped that the same spirit might be maintained 
under the new conditions. 

For all those goods of which the company was the main 
source of supply in these islands, it recognised the responsi- 
bility which rested upon it not to delay any other manufac- 
turer’s activities by failure on its part to meet his require- 
ments. !Without passing the bounds of modesty, I.C.I. might 
claim to be a national institution, and, as such, it appreciated 
that it had a correlative duty. Its task was to provide goods 
of the highest quality at a price which was as low as was 
consistent with holding the balance between the consumer, 
the worker and the shareholder, and to accompany them with 
a service and attention which placed in the forefront the 
satisfaction of customers. 


Overseas Markets 


Although export trade curing 1933 did not show the same 
improvement as the home trade, it had been possible to iden- 
tify some emergence from the depths of the slump. The 
continued low level of agricultural prices had been one chief 
retarding factor. Another was to be found in the many cur- 
rency and exchange regulations, which had multiplied rather 
than diminished, with the object of protecting the financial 
structure of the countries concerned. The extraordinary 
variety of expedients in this field militated in some measure 
igainst a rehabilitation of international trade. Their hope 
must rest on the accumulative results of new commercial 
agreements between countries interested in world trade and 
in the secondary effect of greater activity in the internal trade 
of different countries. Large organisations with great finan- 
cial strength, such as I.C.1, enjoyed, were in a better position 
than others to bear the burdens imposed on their export trade 
by the complex currency restrictions that prevailed to-day. 
rhey could take a longer view of the future and suffer pre- 
sent evils in the confidence that, affording to wait, the process 
of gradual improvement wculd in due time overcome them. 

I.C.I. products covered such a wide field of consumption 
that they were inevitably affected by these depressed condi- 
tions. On the other hand, many of them entered into indus- 
trial and other activities at an early stage. They tended, 
therefore, to feel the effect of a revival in trade as soon as, 
if not sooner than, many other commodities. In a number 
of directions the past year had seen some upward turns in the 
company’s export business. No effort was being spared to 
make its selling organisations abroad as efticient as possible 
so that when the tide turned it could take every advantage 
of it. 


Meeting Customers on the Spot 


Speaking of Japanese competition, the chairman expressed 
the view that the remedies were to be summed up in the 
words efficiency, organisation, currency stabilisation and co- 
operation. ‘The more permanent problem had to be solved 
not only in the case of I.C.I. products, but in those of Britisl 
trade generally, through measures of co-operation with Japan- 
ese producers. He refused to believe that there were not 
ways of reasonable development for Japan which did not 
involve any material or permanent damage to British trade, 
provided British manufacturers adjusted themselves to the 
new conditions. 

In his view chairmen of British concerns interested in over- 
seas trade must constantly go abroad to meet their customers 
and their competitors on the spot. Only by such visits could 
those in authority at home appreciate the problems which 
faced overseas staffs. Even in normal conditions, men sta- 
tioned abroad found it difficult to keep touch with the spirit 
moving those at home. It was obvious that the difficult con- 
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* ditions of the past few years had increased and not diminished 
‘hese problems of a mutual understanding and a common pur- 
pose. Visits by leaders could fill those responsible for export 
sales with new courage and refreshed confidence. Last 
autumn he paid a visit to China and Japan to see the com- 
pany’s selling organisations in those countries. One direct 
result was that following the conversations which took place 
with the Japanese producers of synthetic nitrogen, they had 
concluded a reasonable reciprocal arrangement. This result 
was greatly facilitated by the fact that the industry in this 
country was organised through the British Sulphate of Am- 
monia Federation, Ltd., of which I.C.I. was the sole selling 
agent, and that a few leaders were able to speak with equal 
authority on behalf of the Japanese producers. For similar 
reasons, two of his colleagues, Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Rogers, 
recently paid long visits to South America and Australia res- 
pectively. Mr. Mitchell effected an amalgamation of their 
Argentine interests with those of the great Du Pont chemical 
manufacturing company in the United States, part-owners 
with I.C.1. in Canadian Industries, Ltd. This amalgamation 
was a logical and constructive effort to improve the place of 
these two companies in the Argentine chemical industry so 
that they might contribute more effectively to the future de- 
velopment in that country. Additional products would be 
manufactured in Argentina by the new company when such 
manufacture became economically sound. 


Canada_on the Up-grade 


The Canadian economic situation was adversely affected by 
conditions in the United Stetes in the early part of the year, 
so that business activity reached its lowest level in the spring. 
(hereafter there was a general improvement, which had been 
maintained, so that Canada to-day was on the up-grade. 
Eact of the important Dominion companies, the Australian, 
Canadian and South African, showed an increase in profits on 
the preceding year. 

In regard to foreign trade generally, and the competition 
which the company always expect.to experience in overseas 
markets, they steadily sought to replace wasteful rivalry by 
wise co-operation. He placed great faith in this policy, which 
they had followed for many years, as a stimulus to inter- 
national trade. He was disappointed that it had not been 
possible to reach a world agreement for the co-ordination of 
the production and marketing of nitrogenous fertilisers. On 
the other hand, in face of the difficulties and obstacles to 
international trade in these fertilisers, the renewal of the 
European Nitrogen Convention for the two fertilizer years 
1932/33 and 1933/34 was no mean achievement. A further 
renewal for 1934/35 had just been effected. 

World trade as a whole in nitrogen had improved. ‘The 
figures for the fertiliser year to June, 1933, showed a world 
increase in consumption of about 13 per cent., following de- 
creases in the two previous seasons of 4 per cent. and 17 per 
cent. respectively. World consumption was, indeed, showing 
a tendency to regain the level of the boom years1928/30. In 
spite of this favourable fact, it was idle to pretend that the 
world nitrogen industry was in a healthy state. Chile had 
not yet adhered to the European Convention, but he still 
looked forward to the day when this great world industry 
would be fully organised on a stable basis for the orderly 


production and marketing of nitrogenous fertilisers of all 
descriptions. 


A Pleasing Budget 


Referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget statement, Sir Harry 
said: T am confident that the disclosure of its secrets will 
have on the whole pleased all of us. If not gifts, there arc 
reliefs for everyone. In the restoration of half the salary 
cuts, the Government wisely follows what many companies 
have done; the fall in the standard rate of Income Tax 
will not amplify the increase in your dividends but, more 
important, will speed up the present recovery in trade and 
bring more workers back into the stream of employment. 
In the meantime, by reverting to the former level of benefits, 
the Chancellor gives to the unemployed an interim encourage- 
ment. In framing his estimates, Mr, Chamberlain has, I feel, 
followed a cautious policy; he has gone no further than he 
can reasonably see. Many will forecast that the outcome of 
the present financial year will surpass his expectations. lf 
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so, the country has before it a period of growing trade 
activity and good prospects of further relief from the burden 
of taxation—a background against which your Company can 
go forward to the future in even greater confidence. 

The spirit of co-operation which had prevailed throughout 
the company from its inception was firmly maintained. The 
good understanding between the management and their co- 
workers rested on a frank recognition of their mutual in- 
terests, and grew stronger with time and experience. The 
company had been able to offer employment to more than 
5,000 additional workers in 1933, of whom rather more than 
two-thirds were engaged for production arising from the in- 
creased demand for our goods and the balance for temporary 
requirements upon new construction. The number on short 
time had also shown a marked diminution. 

Sir Harry McGowan also referred to the progress of the 
£2,500,000 hydrogenation plant at Billingham which is ex- 
pected to be in operation by the end of this year, the develop- 
ment of the company’s research work, new products intro- 
duced in 1933 and the prevention of accidents. Further 
reference to these points will be made in THE CHEMICAL AGE 
next week. 








Ammonia Plant Explosion 
Three Killed and 28 Injured at Billingham Works 


AN explosion, in which three men were killed and 28 injured, 
some of whom are in a critical condition, occurred at the 
works of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Billingham-on- 
Tees, on Wednesday afternoon, April 18. The accident oc- 
curred at the new ammonia refrigerating plant, when a pipe 
or relief valve burst, and ammonia gas, under great pressure, 
escaped into the shop. 

The men, overwhelmed by the ammonia, could only jump 
from the staging on which they were working above the plant, 
and they fell a considerable distance to the ground. Most 
of them were injured, in addition to being gassed, blinded, 
and burned by the fumes. Rescuers had to wear gas masks, 
so dangerous were the conditions. Those killed were :— 
Thomas William Robinson (27), brush hand, 165 Penistone 
Avenue, Billingham, married, with three children; William 
Crawford (56), lagger, 11 Finkle Street, Stockton, married, 
with five children; Horace Anderson (31), fitter, Granville, St. 
Aidan’s Terrace, Billingham, married, with one child. 

Eleven of the injured men were removed to hospital. They 
are:—Basil Udall, John Malloy, Joseph Ephel, William 
Smithers, Fred Sharp, Fred Todd, Ernest Featherstone, 
Harold Kirton, John Korne, Robert Blow, and Charles Sadler. 
All are suffering from the effects of ammonia gas poisoning 
and, with the exception of Kirton, are in a very critical 
condition. 


Drikold Plant Extension 


The men were working on a new section in the Drikold 
plant. According to one account, a relief valve burst, 
although it is also stated that the accident was caused by the 
bursting of a pipe at a time when painters and erectors were 
engaged on the plant, in addition to the usual process workers. 
Che men were overwhelmed by the ammonia, and their only 
chance was to jump a considerable distance to the ground 
from the staging where they were working above the plant. 
Most of the injured were not only gassed but severely hurt 
in jumping for safety. Immediately the accident occurred an 
emergency call was sent out for all the available doctors and 
ambulance men in the works and district. They were rushed 
to the scene of the accident in motor-cars. The conditions pre- 
vailing at the plant were so dangerous that the rescuers had 
to work in gas masks to protect them from the poisonous 
fumes. 

So severe were the effects of the escaping gas that the men 
engaged in the hydrogenation plant near had to abandon thei: 
work. 

The following official statement was issued by I.C.I. :— 
‘We deeply regret to report that a serious accident occurred 
at these works shortly after 3.30 p.m., resulting in the deaths 
of three men. The men were all working on a new ammonia 


plant when a sudden escape of ammonia occurred which 
gassed them. The three men were killed outright, and the 
others, in jumping for safety, sustained more or less serious 
injuries.’’ 
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Research at Mellon Institute, 
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1933-34 


By Dr. E. R. WELDLEIN 


SCIENCE applied to manufacturing and merchandising through 
industrial research continues to be the sovereign solvent of 
their problems. In addition to overcoming such difficulties, 
this research facilitates attention and thinking. It conduces 
to invention rather than borrowing, to innovation rather than 
perpetuation. Present-day science and industry owe much 
of what they have and practise to older scientists and manu- 
facturers. There are, in fact, many surprising examples of 
the migration of technical discoveries and developments. But 
our science has shown that it can find out and also get adopted 
new things of wide variety. In these times, by consequence, 
there is the steady prevailing of science in production and 
of industrial research in extending managemental knowledge, 
in modernisation, and in effecting novelties through planned 
artifice. 

There are many examples of companies that have looked 
inside their own organisations during the pdst several years 
for solutions of problems of sales increase, and then have 
used scientific research to accomplish the changes that are 
indicated. Novel products have been devised, developed, 
and introduced—particularly products possessing new utility 
for which markets can be built up by maintaining quality and 
service. Industrial research is sustained to ensure right as 
well as novel results. 


New Knowledge in Abundance 


The managemental method of seeking new factual informa- 
tion through industrial research has proved so fruitful that 
its future application and extension, should conditions remain 
favourable, outrun all calculations. Although wisdom. has 
tarried in recent years, in coping with certain social and 
economic problems, new industrial knowledge of high value, 
acquired by chemical and physical research, has been accu- 
mulated in abundance. This research has in general been 
restricted in volume, through necessity, during the last four 
years; but nevertheless its vast earlier achievements and even 
its progress since 1929 are evident everywhere in our land. 

This line of industrial development explains why research- 
minded companies have proceeded to support scientific in- 
vestigation right through the crisis, why a number of these 
organisations have actually made money during the same 
period, and why industrial scientists of demonstrated research 
ingenuity or creative power have been affected the least of 
all professional men by the conditions that have prevailed. 
It is pleasing to observe that there is a growing disposition 
to accept an adequate and continuous programme of research 
as a fixed charge, comparable with insurance, without which 
no company can be regarded as safe. Industrial research is 
indeed insurance against obsolescence of processes and pro- 
ducts. 


Confidence in Economic Recovery 


In their conquest of many of the problems of technology, 
the industrial research men of our country have been treading 
on a rising trail and will keep on doing so. As seen from 
the vantage-ground at Mellon Institute, opportunities for 
research effort and employment have improved in the past 
six months, and there are promising indications that this 
improvement will increase. The confidence in economic re- 
covery is expanding, and it is believed that chemical indus- 
try, because of its basic importance, will be among the first 
manufacturers to be benefited by the betterment of general 
business conditions. The trend of industrial management is 
to stabilise manufacturing operations, and as industrial re- 
search is an essential stage in every scientific process of 
stabilisation, this research is certain to be applied more and 
more extensively, throughout the industries, during the next 
several years. 

During 1933-34, besides its own wide investigational activi- 
ties, Mellon Institute carried on the work of aiding unem- 
ployed scientists and engineers that was begun at the incep- 
tion of the depression, and found or made positions for 
seventy-one technically trained men and women. As in the 


preceding year, the organisation has also been helpful to the 


scientific professions and to the industries by presenting facts 
respecting the utility of applied science, in addresses before 
business groups and in popular articles. It is estimated that 
about twenty months’ work will be required before the Insti- 
tute can occupy its new building. 

In the fiscal year, March 1, 1933, to March 1, 1934, the 
total sum of $539,229 has been received by the Institute from 
industrial fellowship donors to defray the cost of scientific 
investigations being carried on for these companies and asso- 
ciations, The money appropriated by donors to the Institute 
during the past twenty-three years amounts to $9,432,607. 
Throughout the last fiscal year 66 industrial fellowships—15 
multiple and 51 individual fellowships—have been at work. 
These different investigations have required the services of 
1o1 fellows and 34 assistants during all or part of the year. 
At the close of the year 55 industrial fellowships—14 multiple 
and 41 individual fellowships—were in operation and 79 fel- 
lows and 25 assistants held positions thereon. 


Increasing Investigational Work 


In 1932-33 the number of fellowships was 67, and at the 
end of that year 55 fellowships—the same number as at the 
close of the past year—were operating. In 1932-33 the fellow- 
ship staff members totalled 137; in 1933-34, 135. At the end 
of the year 1932-33 there were 98 fellows and assistants, but 
at the close of 1933-34 the number was 104. These data show 
that the research of the Institute has not diminished appre- 
ciably in amount nor in variety during 1933-34 and that this 
investigational work has recently been increasing in extent. 

Eleven fellowships began operation during the year 1933-34 
the subjects including cosmetics, nitrogen compounds, cal- 
gonising, rayon, new plastics, vanadium, phosphates, food 
merchandising, tar acids, ceramic chemicals, and_ textile 
finishing. The fellowship on nitrogen compounds is investi- 
gating the chemical composition and recoverable constituents 
of by-product coking waste liquors, the calgonising fellow- 
ship is studying the properties and utility of sodium meta- 
phosphate (‘‘ calgon ’’), especially from the standpoints of 
textile chemistry and laundry technology; the fellowship on 


phosphates is concerned with the pharmacology and thera- 
peutic value of these salts; the food merchandising fellow- 
ship is now carrying on research relating to the preservation 
and keepability of vegetables, particularly the maintenance of 
their freshness and quality in retai] establishments; and the 
fellowship on ceramic chemicals is engaged in studies on 
the production and use of frit for ferrous enamelling. 


Notable {ndustrial Research Results 


The activities of the fellowships of 1933-34 have been as 
important, extensive, and productive as in any other year. 
Many industrially valuable advances have indeed come from 
the work of the past year, and releasable facts regarding 


this research progress will now be given concisely. 


The multiple fellowship of the H. J. Heinz Co. has con- 
tinued work on developing novel varieties of strained foods. 
As the result of this research, three new foods (strained 
prunes, strained tomatoes, and strained beets) were put into 
production during the year. Further studies of the factory 
process of manufacturing strained foods have brought im- 
provements that give higher vitamin retention and superior 
freshness of flavour in the products. In the systematic com- 
parison of the nutritive values of strained vegetables made 
by home methods and by preferred industrial procedures that 
is being conducted by the fellowship, the investigation has 
embraced clinical studies, animal feeding experiments in the 
laboratory, and chemical determinations of vitamin C in a 
wide range of materials. 


This fellowship is also carrying on research on a new pro- 
cess for the continuous sterilisation of liquid and semi-liquid 
food materials that shows much promise. In pursuing its 
work in the field of cereal technology, the fellowship has 
accorded main attention to the preservation of cereal pro- 
ducts. 
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The multiple fellowship on sugar, supported by the Sugar 
Institute, Inc., has published the results of its researches on 
the preparation and properties of sucrose octa-acetate and of 
levulinic acid and its esters. Progress has been made in 
adapting sucrose octa-acetate to use in adhesives and paper. 
The preparation of calcium levulinite has been studied in- 
tensively, as recent tests have shown it to be the most satis- 
factory salt for the subcutaneous administration of calcium. 
The preparation and properties of the aryl sulphonic esters 
of sucrose have been investigated. The fellowship has de- 
monstrated that small amounts of cane sugar increase the 
strength of sand-lime brick by about 50 per cent., and this 
process has been adopted generally by the sand-lime brick 
industry. 

Biochemical and bacteriolegical studies of cane sugar in 
nutrition have also been started in which particular attention 
will be given to the etiological factors in dental caries. 
Quantitative work on the rate of production of acid from 
sugars by various oral bacteria has been begun, and long- 
continued feeding experiments with rats are under way to 
determine any effects of sugar on tooth formation and destruc- 
tion and any derangements of metabolism. 


Newer Types of Solvents 


The multiple fellowship of the Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corporation has devoted a large portion of its time to 
the investigation of industrial applications of the newer types 
of solvents. It has also developed several new plasticisers 
that are suitable for cellulose acetate and cellulose nitrate. 
These plasticisers, which are of the glycol ether-ester type, 
show exceptionally good sclvent power for cellulose esters 
and are quite stable to light and heat; at present they are 
undergoing large-scale tests in actual use and will probably 
be marketed on a limited scale this year. 

Considerable research has also been carried out on textile 
lubricants and a water-soluble products has been found that 
is useful for the lubrication of worsteds and wool. This lubri- 
cant is quite high-boiling, and has the desired lubricating 
properties on the fibre and sufficient tack to prevent excessive 
draught on the machines. It is entirely miscible with water— 
a characteristic that eliminates scouring before dyeing, result- 
ing in considerable economy in its use—and it gives a yarn 
that is white and soft, with a lofty handle. While a lubricant 
of this type must necessarily sell for a higher price than the 
present oils, plant tests have demonstrated economies to the 
textile manufacturer. 


Research Work on Resins 


A number of very promising new-type amines have been 
synthesised during the past year, and some of the straight- 
chain amines, such as diethylene triamine and triethylene 
tetramine, will be introduced commercially during the coming 
year. A series of amines of the morpholine type have also 
been found to offer exceptional promise as emulsifiers and 
inhibitors, and in the synthesis of pharmaceuticals and other 
chemicals of this type. Research work on resins has been 
continued and several new types have been found that may 
offer some promise for special industrial applications. 

The studies of the fellowship of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
have been of varied nature, many of the problems arising in 
the making and processing of steel as well as problems in 
fabricating or manufacturers’ products having been investi- 
gated during the past seven years. The first researches were 
on paper for paper-backed fabric, and resulted in the develop- 
ment of special paper specifications for this particular pur- 
pose. Other studies on annealing, galvanising, pickling, and 
heat-treating processes have yielded definitely specified and 
controlled procedures that make uniform specification mate- 
rial at greatly reduced cost. Wire-drawing lubricants have 
been under investigation foc some time, and this work has 
led to the definition of products for specific types of wire 
finishes. 

Since the development of ‘‘ Alumino Hi-Temp ”’ insulation, 
described in an earlier report on the work of Mellon Institute, 
the multiple fellowship of the Philip Carey Co. has been 
making a thorough investigation of the thermal and physical 
characteristics of practically all the high-temperature insulat- 
ing materials on the market. During the past year the felow- 


ship has also been active ir. laboratory and large-scale plant 
tests directed toward the devising of apparatus and methods 
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for determining with accuracy the thermal conductivity of 
refractory materials, to meet the urgent need for dependable 
information on this subject. 

As the use of copper pipe and tubing for conveying steam 
and hot water is constanily increasing, and as pronounced 
differences of opinion have prevailed respecting the relative 
ratio of the heat transfer from the surfaces of bare and insu- 
lated copper pipe and of bare and insulated steel pipe, the 
fellowship has investigated the loss of heat from copper pipe 
and tubing. The results of this study indicate that copper 
pipe is not as efficient in preventing heat loss as has been 
supposed and that in general copper pipe should be insulated 
with the same thickness of insulation as is employed on steel 
pipe under identical temperature conditions. 

One of the functions of this fellowship is to disseminate 
reliable information on questions relating to heat transfer. 
In consequence, its correspondence is constantly heavy, espe- 
cially with engineers and companies having problems per- 
taining to the design of equipment requiring either low- or 
high-temperature heat-insulation. 

Fellows of the Department of Research in Pure Chemistry 
have published reports on the preparation of dibenzoyl tar- 
taric acid and on the preparation and optical properties of 
pure quinidine. Completed researches, so far unpublished, 
include the action of hydriodic acid on quinine, the prepara- 
tion of certain ethers of hydrocupreine, the action of sodium 
and sodium amide on cinchona alkaloids, and the preparation 
of isomeric hydroxydihydroquinines. Studies are still in pro- 
gress on the stereochemistry of cinchona alkaloids and on the 
preparation and alkylation of phenolic cinchona alkaloids, 
such as apoquinine and hydrocupreine. 





Chemical Engineering Data 
A New Handbook Published 


THE McGraw-Hill Book Co. has just published a wealth of 
chemical engineering data under the title of ‘‘ Chemical Engi- 
neers’ Handbook.’’ ‘This bcok (price 50s. net) comprises ove) 
2,600 pages, and has been pioduced under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. John H. Perry, assisted by Mr. W. S. Calcott and 
seventy-five specialists. Jt is really thirty concise sectional 
treatises collected together under one cover, with a very 
full index and a convenient thumb reference for locating each 
section. The thirty sectionsscover each major division of unit 
operations for the process industries, together with their 
underlying physical, chemical and mathematical aspects :— 
(1)Mathematical Tables and Weights and Measures; (2) 
Mathematics; (3) Physical and Chemical Data; (4) Indica- 
tors, Qualitative Analysis, Catalysis, Organic Chemistry; (5) 
Physical and Chemical Principles; (6) Flow of Fluids; (7) 
Heat Transmission; (8) Evaporation; (9) Humidification, De- 
humidification, and Cooling Towers and Spray Ponds; (10) 
Gas Absorption; (11) Adsorption; (12) Distillation; (13) Dry- 
ing; (14) Mixing of Material; (15) Mechanical Separations ; 
(16) Crushing, Grinding, and Pulverising; (17) Measurement 
and Control of Process Variables; (18) Materials of Construc- 
tion; (19) High-Pressure Technique; (20) Movement and 
Storage of Materials; (21) Fuels; (22) Power Generation 
and Mechanical Power Transmission ; (23) Refrigeration ; (24) 
Electricity and Electrical Engineering ; (25) Electrochemistry ; 
(26) Economic Factors in Chemical Plant Location; (27) 
Accounting and Cost Finding; (28) Safety and Fire Protec- 
iton; (29) Reports and Report Writing; (30) Patents and 
Patent Law. Such a handbook will be readily welcomed in 
this country, where there is a noticeable insufficiency of 
collected data for the chemical engineering profession, works 
managers and engineers. 








British Chemical and Dyestuff Traders’ Association 


THE eleventh annual general meeting of members of the 
British Chemical and Dyestuffs Traders’ Association, Ltd., 
will be held in London on Wednesday, May 9g, at 2.30 p.m. 
There are five vacancies on the executive council. The retir- 
ing members, Mr. W. Beckley, Mr. O. F. C. Bromfield and 
Mr. W. Mann offer themselves for re-election, 
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International Chemistry, Pure and Applied 


Some Impressions from Madrid 


NEws is beginning to reach us, as our weary pilgrims return 
home, from the IX Congress and the XI Conference of the 
International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry, held 
concurrently in Madrid on April 5-11. Owing to the political 
conditions in Spain, the meeting had been delayed two years. 
Although now held at a period of political stress, the arrange- 
ments were made with a degree of completeness that would 
be remarkable even under ordinary conditions, The feeling of 
uncertainty that many had as to the desirability of travelling 
in Spain at the,present juncture had been entirely dispelled. 


* * * 


THe Committee of Organisation, indeed all concerned, are 
greatly to be congratulated upon the proof given of Spanish 
ability to meet the always exacting demands of such gather- 
ings. Only the weather has failed them.- This was cold 
and wet, upon the high Madrid plateau, during the week. 
The excursion to Segovia on the Sunday, was carried out in 
a snow storm, and the streets were 6 in. deep in snow. For- 
tunately, excursionists to the south, since the meeting, have 
been favoured with sun and warmth. 


* * * 


THE attendance, over 1,200, was much beyond that expec- 
ted, owing to the large Spanish support; the meeting, in 
fact, was little short of a British Association in terms of 
chemistry alone—castles can be built of our science, even in 
Spain to-day. The Italian contingent was specially strong, 
above one hundred; Germany was also to the fore, both in 
number and quality. England, for the first time at these 
meetings, was represented by a Government delegacy—Pro- 
fessors Armstrong, Drummond and Robinson, Mr. Emil 
Mond and Sir Robert Robertson. Mrs. Professor Robinson, 
Miss Morgan Lloyd, Dr. Henry, Dr. Jordan, R. F. Arm- 
strong, and several other young Oxford chemists also 


attended, 
% * *¥ 


AT the opening meeting, the President of the Republic took 
the chair. He spoke at some length, with peculiarly arrest- 
ing eloquence, at the close of the address of the President 
of the Congress, Professor Fernandez. In the afternoon, the 
first of four general discussions was delivered by Professor 
Gilbert N, Lewis, of Woollywestian fame, to whom chemists 
generally have been indebted for supplies of the new heavy 
water, in which so many are feverishly seeking to wash their 
linen. No more appropriate selection could have been made. 
The lecture was delightfully given to a large and apprecia- 
tive house. To have produced such ‘‘heavy wet’’ in the 
year in which the ‘‘wets’’? have triumphed is a feat of which 
even the United States may be proud. 


* * * 


IN a way unusual at these meetings, a variety of honours 
have heen bestowed with true Spanish courtesy upon dele- 
Professors Armstrong, Le Chatelier, Parravano and 
Walden were made Honorary Presidents of the Congress. 
On. the Friday, in the Aula Maxima of the University, with 
full acadamic ceremony. The degree of Dr. h.c., in the 
Faculty of Sciences, was bestowed upon Professors Armstrong, 
Le Chatelier, Lewis, Parravano and Walden; and upon Pro- 
fessors Fourncan, Karrer and Robinson in the Faculty of 
Pharmacy. Professor Barger was one of several admitted 
as honorary members of the Academy. On the occasion of a 
dinner given by the Minister of Foreign Affairs to representa- 
tive delegates, on the Tuesday, Professor Biilmann, the re- 
tiring President, of the Union was one of ten representing 
as many countries to receive a Spanish order. 


gates. 


* * * 


Professor Parravano, of Rome, was elected President of 
the Union. The next Conference will meet in Lucerne, 
Switzerland, in September, 1936, The next Congress is to 
he held in Rome. The meeting was a great social success 


but it was generally felt in the Council that much is to be 
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done to develop the Union, to make it an effective means not 
only of aiding progress in chemistry but especially in the 
public interest, so as to bring about a clearer understanding 
of the social importance of our science in its bearings upon 
the public welfare. Some definite but far simpler programme 
is needed. The day for reading a variety of Union communi- 
cations at such meetings is past; they should be informed by 
some larger purpose. 
* * * 


All, however, will acknowledge and re-echo the closing 
words of our Spanish hosts in the final number of the daily 
journal : 

Nous espéerons que tous nos hotes garderont un agréable 
souvenir dulX Congrés de Madrid et q<wils voudront apporter 
a leur pays Vexpression de la sympathie amicale de la recon 
naisance des Colléges espagnoles. 


All do and shall and will reciprocate their: ‘Merci a toui 
et an revoir.’ All will agree that no small step has been 
taken towards the promotion of unity of international scienti- 
fic endeavour. 





Salt Protection Act 
Aden Imports into India 


COMPLAINTS are made that as a result of the additional duty 
under the Salt Protection Act, the imports of Aden salt have 
increased at the cost of foreign salt into India. In 1930-31 
the pre-protection year, the imports of foreign salt amounted 
to 327,000 tons but in 1932-33 they amounted to 130,000 tons. 
But instead of real Indian industry increasing, only the im- 
ports of Aden salt have increased from 165,000 tons in 1930-31 
to 258,000 tons in 1932-33. If Aden thus continues to enjoy 
uncontrolled protection as politically a part of India, she 
will capture the entire Indian market in the next two or three 
years. The demand was recently made at the Associated 
Chambers of India that Aden salt should be treated as foreign 
salt as it was imported into India by ocean steamers. Prac- 
tically all the Aden salt was shipped by an Italian firm which 
enjoyed a monopoly owing to the existing preference duty. 
The Government’s policy had been dictated by the interests 
of the consumer, but in this case the consumer’s interests were 
not served. Sir George Schustar promised to place the de- 
mand before the Committee of the Assembly on salt. 





From Student to Council Member 
Honour for Oil Expert 


SPECIAL interest attaches to the election of Mr. Wilfred F. 
Gooday, chief of the Industrial Technical Department of the 
Vacuum Oil Co., Ltd., to the Council of the Institution of 
Petroleum Technologists, as he is the first original student 
to obtain membership of the Council. Mr. Gooday joined 
the Institution as a student in 1914, and has passed through 
all the various grades of the Institution. Mr. Gooday, who 
is an Associate of the Royal School of Mines, a member of 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology, and a 
member of the Institute ot Mining and Metallurgy, was 
educated at King’s School, Canterbury, and at the Royal 
School of Mines. He served during the war as a sub-section 
director in charge of fuels and lubricants in the aircraft pro- 
duction department, and was a captain in the Royal Air 
Force. In 1918 he was a member of the Inter-Allied Petrol- 
eum Commission to the United States. After the war he 
joined the Vacuum Oil Co., Ltd., and became manager of 
its technical department. He took an active part in the 
World Petroleum Congress last year. He is the author of 
‘* Petrol and Petroleum Spirits,’”’ the first book devoted solely 
to a simple description of the sources, preparation and uses 
of the more volatile petroleum products, 
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The Necessity for Economic Research 


Co-Partnership in Losses as well as Gains 


KNOWLEDGE of facts as a basis of co-partnership was taken 
by Dr. W. H. Coates, a director of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., as the theme of his address at the luncheon of 
the Industrial Co-partnership Association on April 12, at the 
Holborn Restaurant. The technique of production, said Dr. 
Coates, was growing every day, and likely in the future to 
advance more rapidly even than in the past. More scientific 
methods and more and more facts were required. Indeed, a 
large part of the progress made was based upon classifica- 
tion and arrangement of exact measurement. If co-partner- 
ship was ultimately to spread its influence over wider fields, 
we must ‘‘ put on a more scientific basis our acquaintance with 
the fundamental facts and trends of our economic life.”’ 

A number of instances in which more knowledge was needed 
had been picked out by the Macmillan Committee. Not the 
least of these was the necessity for improvement in the 
armoury of financial statistics. There was still insufficient 
co-ordination between the public accounts and statistics of 
the commercial banks, and we were still entirely ignorant 
of the distribution of credit. Again, we had no exact data 
for estimating the invisible items in international trade, nor 
figures representing the position of this country vis-a-vis separ- 
ate countries. Our census of production could be improved, 
and steps were being taken in this direction. The census was 
likely to be held more frequently and it might be hoped that 
money would not be spared to make the result known as 
quickly as possible. 

We knew very little of the volume of wages paid. Until 
this situation could be improved no sound conclusion could 
be formed as to the relation between the remuneration of 
what are known as the sheltered and unsheltered industries 
respectively. We knew practically nothing of the pay-roll 
represented by wholesale an« retail distribution and domestic 
and personal services. We were in the dark in respect of 
the aggregate and the distribution of the profits of industry, 
commerce and finance; and also as regards the comparative 
movement of profits and losses of our basic export trades. 
Light was badly needed. Prosperity in one industry was 


closely related to the movement of profits in other industries. 

Dr. Coates admitted that statistical economic investigations 
were expensive, but he claimed that no money could be better 
spent. Research of this kind was to his mind as important as 
scientific research. An estimate of the maximum cost was 
under £1,000,000, compared with the estimated wage bill in 
1934 Of £1,600,000,000, or the total earned income cf 
£2,860,000,000; or even with the cost of unemployment in 
this country during 1933 estimated at £107,000,000. There 
was a definition of co-partnership dated 1523 which read: ‘‘A 
co-partner is one who is associated with another or others in 
some business, the expenses, profits and losses of which he 
proportionately shares.’’? Such a definition centred in a single 
business, but its lesson might be extended as a whole. The 
rewards of co-partnership must come out of the common fund, 
the selling price received for goods sold or services rendered. 
Co-partnership could not attain its real end until the full 
implication of this definition was grasped by both parties in 
the co-partnership. 

There were no doubt great difficulties in sharing losses, and 
no one as yet ventured to push co-partnership to the point at 
which any part of the loss should fall on the workers. No 
difficulty could ever be found in sharing increasing receipts, 
but the utmost difficulty would arise in sharing reductions. 
Every employed person based his first judgment on his pay. 
Every increase was welcome and every decrease an affront— 
an attitude resting upon the assumption that money was 
always money and that it.always meant the same thing. Dr. 
Coates said that the last few years should have taught us all 
that the purchasing power oz money varied considerably. The 
real task for co-partnership was to devise the means by 
which there should be ease of movement upwards and down- 
wards in the amount of monetary receipts by those contri- 
buting to the work of production. In his view that end could 
be advanced by the quotation he had already cited from the 
report of the Macmillan Committee, i.e., by putting on a 
more scientific basis our acquaintance with the fundamental 
facts and trends of our economic life. 





A Year of 


Expansion 


in Economic Activity 


Sir George Macdonogh on Future Policy 


SIR GEORGE MACDONOGH, the retiring president of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, speaking at the annual general 
meeting of the Federation on April .11, said that 1933 could 
be looked upon as a year of steady but gradual expansion 
in nearly all branches of economic activity. There was solid 
ground for satisfaction and hope for the future, but no reason 
for complacency. ‘There was a danger that the level of our 
domestic production might be seriously impaired by foreign 
competition in the form of depreciated currencies, subsidies, 
or through’ increasing competition from countries with a 
lower standard of living, whose conditions they neither could 
nor would emulate. The Federation of British Industries 
had already urged upon the Government, in a memorandum 
entitled ‘‘ British Commercial Policy,’’ that they should be 
ready to take prompt and effective action against these poten- 
tial dangers. 

During the past 18 months a spirit of confidence and initia- 
tive had returned to this country. Industry had made vast 
strides in the direction of efficiency of production, and could 
take credit to itself for contributing towards the expansion 
of trade. 

Great Britain had regained her position as the chief ex- 
porting country of the world. They had held their own and 


done better than their competitors, but they were not yet 
selling that volume of goods which alone would enable them 
to reduce the ranks of the unemployed. 


The world still 





seemed wedded to economic nationalism, as evidenced by 
high tariffs, quotas, subsidies, and exchange restrictions. No 
progress towards obtaining a freer flow of trade had been 
made by general international action during 1933. If there 
was to be a real revival of international trade it was impera- 
tive that Great Britain should resume her role as leader in 
the offensive against the forces of contraction. In order to 
do so the Government must not flinch from using the powers 
which it now possessed, or with which it could arm itself. 
There appeared, continued Sir George, to be a growing 
conflict between certain tendencies in our own economic 
policy. The Government had on the one hand been promot- 
ing a policy of national self-sufficiency in agriculture, while 
on the other hand, through its foreign commercial policy, 
it had been striving to encourage industrial revival by a 
system of commercial agreements designed to promote the 
interchange of British manufactures with oversea agricul- 
tural produce. There was a growing hostility in agricul- 
tural circles to the Ottawa Agreements, and, unless a deci- 
sion was made soon, an unhappy situation was bound to arise 
when these agreements expired. Important sections of these 
agreements were due to terminate in the near future; the 
agreement in regard to meat, for instance, expired on June 30 
next. Before that date the Government would have to make 
up its mind whether it intended to pursue to the bitter end 
its policy of rehabilitating British farming or whether an 
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expansion of inter-Imperial trade was to take precedence, or 
whether there was to be a delimitation of the two objectives. 

‘“} say nothing about our neighbours on the Continent, 
with whom we have also concluded commercial agreements 
based on a willingness to admit their own agricultural pro- 
ducts to our home market,’ said Sir George Macdonogh. 
‘‘ As the representative organisation of industrial producers 
in this country, we are entitled to ask the Government whether 
our plans for the future should be laid on the basis that 
domestic agricultural output is to be increased to the maxi- 
mum practicable extent, or whether some limit is to be placed 
on it in the interests of the Dominions and those other areas 
where there are promising avenues for continuing inter- 
national expansion on complementary lines. It is essential, 
both for agriculturists and for industrialists, to be given a 
definite decision on their pclicy by the Government, in order 
that they may no longer remain in a state of doubt as to 
the future basis on which they should plan.”’ 

There was an increasing tendency for governments to 
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affect directly the fortunes of industrialists by the measures 
which they introduced. It was therefore to the highest degree 
important that industry should be able to speak with an 
authoritative voice to the Government. To this end it was 
primarily essential that each individual industry should be 
organised into a strong and efficient unit, represented by its 
own trade organisation. Ibe k.B.I. had been responsible for 
the creation of several new trade associations during the year, 
and it was hoped that further progress would be made. 

In the second place a strong central organisation was re- 
quired, and this role was performed by the Federation of 
British Industries. The work which the Federation had done 
was appreciated both by its own members and the Govern- 
ment, who realised that the Federation of British Industries 
did not issue ill-considered statements, but based its views 
upon the real wishes of organised industry. The strengthen- 
ing of trade organisation would strengthen the Federation of 
British Industries and enable it to play an increasingly useful 
part in the economic life of the country. 














Recent Developments in 


the Field of Petroleum 


Cracking Processes and the Future of Road Traction 


Dr. A. E. DUNSTAN indicated a variety of directions in which 
progress in petroleum treatment is heading when giving a 
lecture before the Nottingham Section of the Society cf 
Chemical Industry, at Derby, on April 12, The meeting in 
question was arranged by the Derby Chemists’ Joint Com- 
mittee. 

The picture in so far as cracking is concerned, said Dr. 
Dunstan, is rapidly changing. Only a relatively short time 
has passed since cracking gccupied the position of merely 
providing for the world’s increasing demands for motor fuel. 
Broadly, the vield of spirit from a ton of crude may be doubled 
by subjecting heavier fractions and residues to thermal de- 
composition, The result is that it is not necessary to pro. 
duce so much oil as would have been needed normally to 
provide straight petrol. It is not necessary, therefore, to throw 
on the market large and unwanted quantities of residue oils. 
The picture has changed, in this way—that the internal com- 
bustion engine to-day requires a higher quality rather than a 
higher quantity. This necessity has led to the operating of 
cracking at higher temperatures with a view to increased anti- 
knock rating of the spirit produced, and so to-day the 
tendency is towards guality cracking rather than quantity 
cracking, and furthermore, the cracking units are being 
designed to operate on quite light distillates in place of the 
one time familiar heavy oils and residues. 

This type of cracking operation is bound to become pro- 
minent for two reasons other than the question of quality. 
The first is the increasing attention being paid to the Diesel 
engine, although America has not progressed to the extent 
that some of the European countries have. The compression 
ignition engine is inevitably bound to fulfil its destiny not only 
as a prime mover for land installations and marine work, 
but also for high speed road transport. It is astonishing to 
realise the progress that has been made even in the last few 
years. In April, 1928, two Diesel-engined lorries were 
imported into England. In 1933 there were about 3,000 on 
the road, and the great bulk of these were engined with home 
produced prime movers. The first Diesel engine ’bus was 
put into service in Sheffield in 1930; to-day the London 
Passenger Transport Board has over 100 vehicles of this type 
running in various parts of London. France and Germany 
have made corresponding progress. The reasons are not far 
to seek; the compression ignition engine has a far higher 
thermal efficiency, that is to say, approximately twice as many 
miles are run per gallon of fuel, there is practical immunity 
from fire risk together with elimination of poisonous carbon 
monoxide from the exhaust gases, and obviously there is a 
wider range of fuel from a given crude oil. Added to these 
there is a greater ease of starting and an enhanced simplicity 
of construction with the elimination of magneto and car- 
burettor. We may expect to see spectacular progress through- 
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out the world by this type of engine in the very near future. 
Therefore, the spark-ignition engine will only survive when 
higher efficiency is provided and, therefore, superlatively 
higher anti-knock gasoline is forthcoming. 

The second factor that will bring about further developments 
in cracking is the urge for methods for the conversion of the 
lower parattin hydrocarbons into liquid fuel. There was great 
interest shown in this forthcoming phase of petroleum tech- 
nology at the annual meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, in Chicago, last September. The Petroleum Division 
staged a discussion on pyrolysis in general; every aspect of 
the conversion of the lower paraffins into gasoline was con- 
sidered, and about 15 papers were read and discussed. In the 
earlier days of this project attention was concentrated on the 
simple effects of heat on, for example, ethane, propane and 
butane, and a good deal of pioneering work had been done 
particularly in this country and in Persia. It had been shown, 
for example, that at temperatures of the order of 1,000° C., 
methane could be split into radicles which, on recombination, 
would yield appreciable quantities of aromatic hydrocarbons, 
and that at progressively lower temperatures ethane, propane 
and butane would yield even larger quantities of benzol and 
its homologues. For example, at temperatures of 700° or 
thereabouts 1,000 cu. ft. of butane vapour would yield 6 
gallons of benzol. In view of the vast amounts of natural 
gas that are produced, figures, say, of the order of 3,000,000 
million cu. ft, a year, it is obvious that immense quantities of 
highly efficient motor fuel are obtainable and available. At 
the Chicago Convention other methods than that of high 
temperature transformation were discussed by myself and my 
colleagues, particularly the two stage conversion of the lower 
paraffins at much lower temperatures into olefines, and then 
by joint effect of temperature and pressure, the polymerisa- 
tion of these olefines quantitatively into liquid fuels within 
the gasoline range and of a particularly high anti-knock 
rating. 

It therefore appears likely that cracking will be restricted 
to the processing of lighter and lighter charging stocks with 
the object of obtaining higher and higher anti-knock motor 
fuels. If one could be permitted to hazard a guess, it would 
be this—that development of road traction will be in the 
direction of petro] engines of a smaller and smaller horse- 
power, whilst ’buses, lorries and heavy vehicles generally 
will be engined by the compression-ignition motor, and that 
will be the case universally. Further than this, opinion is 
hardening in the direction of the compression ignition engine 
for all civil aviation purposes. There is no doubt that the 
practical immunity from fire is an immense advantage for 
this type of prime mover. On the other hand, fighting 
machines may for many years ahead be fuelled with ultra 
high octane rating gasoline. 
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British Overseas Chemical Trade in March 


Exports Increase by 20 Per Cent. 


Exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours during March were valued at £1,8040,356, as compared with £1,510,555 for March, 
1933, an increase of £293,801. Imports totalled 41,028,282, as comvared with £774,254; re-exports were 454,271 as compared 
with £81,802. 





Quantities. Value. Quantities. Value. 
Month ended Month ended Month ended Month ended 
March 31, March 31, March 31, March 31, 
1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ £ f 
Imports Other ammonium com- 
pounds .. .. tons 1,230 1,086 16,128 16,358 
Acids— Bleaching powder (chloride 
Acetic .. ‘= mk. 8,632 16,134 15,200 25,269 of lime) .. .. ewt. 35,665 44,168 10,723 12,109 
Boric (boracic) -. > 1,430 4,800 1,291 4,677 Tar oil, creosote oil, etc. gal. 1,099,817 2,522,991 17,154 39,606 
Citric... ee oh 260 2,140 532 ©.139 Other coal tar products 
Restanic a . 805 6,135 2,745 25,248 value — — 27,578 19,269 
All other sorts .. value — — 7,007 S370 nicer deaila : 4 es , Fae 80 
sare carbide a cwt. 51,023 87,151 31,760 52,021 lbanootin aneeniedaen er aie ee ee 
otassium compounds— cwt. 24,906 : 58,011 75,5¢ 
Caustic and lyes » 9,739 11,844 11,715 13,597 Glycerine .. Se = <p eH 32,347 f oe 
Chloride (muriate) . 38.490 57,789 = 18,800 21,018 Lead compounds .. ,, 16,089 11,233 21,495 ‘13,779 
Kainite and other min- Magnesium compounds tons 333 438 9,866 10,524 
eral potassium fertil- Potassium compounds cwt. 5,228 9,152 12,760 13,129 
iser salts, not elsewhere ; Salt (sodium chloride) tons 5,144 15,401 14,208 46,056 
specified -» CW. 192,139 276,931 32,557 44975 Sodium carbonate, includ- 
ee oe (saltpetre ) ” 5547 15,400 6,399 8,200 ing crystals, ash and bi- 
ulphate .. r 23,180 = 29,500 12,838 = 13,781 carbonate .. cwt. 369,340 364,31 675 89,046 
All other compounds n 10,944 10,933 15,837 17,913 (Caustic soda ae fe eg seuhes ane 78,865 
Sodium compounds # Sodium cyanide .. a 10,568 14,875 37,856 55,088 
Carbonate, including _ Other sodium compounds 
crystals, ash and bi- 7 cwt. 75,398 56,582 37,022 30,374 
carbonate +.  cCwt. 2,992 19,995 1,030 ©,017 Zinc oxide .. > ‘Snas 923 1,144 17,797 22,353 
Chromate and _ bichro- All other descriptions value — — 186,653 202,709 
mate .. +» wt. = 1,202 6,537 1,798 9,144 Drugs and medicinal pre- 
Cyanide .. ere I 800 5 1,921 parations— 
Nitrate .. ——. +, we wae, = 16,133 ” Quinine and quinine salts 
All other compounds “ 23,729 *°19,448 18,885 15,955 i OZ. 47,416 49,523 6,485 5,629 
Other chemical _. Proprietary medicines , . ‘ 
tures ‘ .. value = — 219,986 260,363 value me — 94,429 109,06 
Drugs, medicines and medi- All other descriptions __,, - — Rf 2 137,527 
cinal preparations— 


Dyes and dyestuffs and 


Quinine and quinine salts extracts for dyeing and 








OZ. 78,271 58,2 6.442 5,08 anni 
a ; 7°,27 3°,230 442 5,004 tanning— 
Medicinal oils .. cwt. 4,488 = 4,275 ~=—-10,522, 10,153 Alizarine and_ indigo 
Ointments and weer ¥ (synthetic) a ee 710 1,771 4,623 10,808 
p . oe a ‘ a2 13 355 530 Other sorts - = 5,358 5,856 64,249 76,124 
py me ee , ‘ All other descriptions _,, 17,817 19,416 19,017 24,412 
— rj 28,844 38,204 Painters’ colours and ma- 
Other manufactured sorts on 
, — ca} 33,135 43,698 Ochres and earth colours 
Raw or simply prepared cwt. 14,851 2,550 14,950 13,435 
a ; A i y, te = 5 30,948 = 52,792 Other dry pigments and 
Finished dyestuffs (coa tar) ; ; extenders . Cert. 9,638 16 6.784 12, 72 ' 22,346 
_— _ _©Wt. 4,350 45775 95,738 126,766 White lead ..  ewt. — 4,640 086 8,905 «476 
~—— or tanning— _ Paints and enamels, ready- 
- ved ‘ >. ere. BS FEO 20,076 22,426 17,952 mixed .. -. Cwt. 23,037 40,231 71,978 100,721 
Sere cial és “3 24,752 37: 443 14,292 23.786 Varnish and lacquer gal. 73,621 82,966 29,976 32,140 
#2 32,199 19,82 26,705 10,002 ~All oth sscriptions cwt. 240 2 2 82,2 82 
All other dyes and dyestuffs, ‘ sie other descriptions cw a4 4,93 35 53,925 
Bete --  cwt. 3,755 7,276 10,204 15,717 peli a ac laniaia e iain tied 
Painters colours and ma- Total valoe = ah 1,510,355 1,804,356 
terials— 
White lead, basic car- 
bonate . . o. cw. 6,183 6,385 7,420 7,627 Re-Exports 
Lithopone 12,422 23,448 9,437. «16,170 
Ochses and earth colours ss Chemical manufactures 
mniesdaiins cwt. 18,293 ye py se 9,600 and products .. value - aude 58,482 30,452 
ie “4 3,794 1,34 14,659 9,741 ce ‘i 
Carbon blacks .. 22,014 27,560 31.868 30,884 a mm and medi 
Other dry pigments and ; 08 ik ec : 
extenders _ ++ wt. 26,090 24,252 6,202 7,489 Manufactured o1 sige 80 ; , 
All other descriptions ,, 7,518 16,928 7, “ee 33,259 : value - — 10,432 8,433 
ei ROS as - ei Raw or simply prepared 
Total _> V- : 774,254 1, sar“ 282 pared .. -. value - - 9,585 12,669 
Dyes and dyestuffs cwt. 1,509 1,068 2,808 1,657 
E t Dyes and dyestuffs and ex- 
xports tracts for dyeing and tan- 
Acids— ning 5S a ee. 1,509 1,068 2,808 1,657 
Citric de ++ cwt. 5,029 3,110 15,513 10,450 Painters’ colours and ma- 
All other sorts .. value — = 13,010 =. 27,123 terials... ce. ME 271 437 495 1,060 
Aluminium compounds fae wes es sae 
. tons 1,405 1,527 13,639 17,425 oo : 
Ammonium sulphate - 24,738 43,156 143,680 252,703 Total -. value — ~- 81,802 54,271 
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Notes and Reports 


Institute of Metals 
Annual May Lecture 


PROFESSOR E. K. RIDEAL, F.R.S., is to deliver the 24th annual 
May lecture of the Institute of Metals on ‘‘ Gases and 
Metal Surfaces.’’ The lecture wiil be given in the Hall 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W.1, on Wednesday, May g, at 8 p.m. Free 
tickets of admission can be obtained from Mr. G. Shaw Scott, 
The Institute of Metals, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
Si ot. 





Society of Chemical Industry 


Yorkshire Section : Silicosis and Asbestosis 


LUNGS from cases of actual silicosis, or caSes who may have 
been exposed to some risk of silicosis, have been analysed 
chernically, and their ash cnd silica content determined, said 
Dr. F. S. Fowweather, when speaking at a meeting of the 
Yorkshire Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, held 
at Sheffield on April 13. They have also been examined 
microscopically and the cegree and extent of fibrosis deter- 
mined. 

From the results of these investigations, continued Dr. 
Fowweather, it is concluded that there is no obvious connec- 
tion between the amount of silica in the lungs and the amount 
of fibrosis which has been preduced. It also seems reason- 
ably certain that there is no clese connection between the 
silica in the dust inhaled, and the degree of fibrosis present. 
Hence ths determining factors must be (1) the nature of the 
silicious material inhaled, or (2) certain conditions present 
in the lungs of the person who inhales the silicious materia! 
It is probuble that in many cases, both these factors are in 
operation, that is, siliccsis is most likely io develop when 
silica in certain foims operates in persons who, for some 
reason or another, are more than usually susceptible to its 
action. With regard to the seccnd factor, the recent work 
of Kettle (‘‘ J. Path. and Bact.,’” 38, 201, 1934) was quoted, 
in which the presence cf an infective agent or condition is 
shown to be of considerable importance, in the production of 
silicosis. As regards the first, the data above mentioned indi- 
cate that the dusts inhaled in some industries are more potent 
as silicosis-producers than those of other industries, 7.e., th: 
nature of the inhaled silica has something to do with the onset 
and development of the disease. W. R. Jones’s work also 
brings out this point cleariy. 

One case of asbestosis, without other lung complications, 
showed that the excess of ash in the lungs over what is 
present in the normal persen, is wholly accounted for by the 
excess of silica present. Hence the asbestos inhaled must 
have undergone decomposition in the lung, with deposition 
of SiO, and removal of the metallic oxides. This suggests 
that silicotic fibrosis is due to the chemical action of silica, 
either inhaled in a chemically reactive form, or liberated 
in situ from inhaled silicates capable of relatively easy de- 
composition within the lungs. The case of an abrasive soap 
worker was also referred to. This person died of an exten- 
sive silicosis at the age of 26, after working for only three 
years in this industry. The severity and rapidity of this case 
would appear to be due to the combined presence of silicious 
material and alkaline soap powder. The alkaline reaction 
would be specially favourable to the decomposition of a sili- 
cate or the solution of free silica, and the evidence of this 
case supports the view that conditions favouring the deposi- 
tion of silica in a chemically reactive form are those which 
are likely to induce rapid silicosis. 

It was suggested, said Dr. Fowweather, that infective con- 
ditions may promote the development of silicosis by the 
inflammatory reactions which they induce, thereby determin- 
ing an increased flow of blood and tissue fluids, which are 
slightly alkaline, to the affected parts and thus favouring 
reactions which would result in the silicious material pre- 
sent being transformed to a more chemically reactive condi- 
tion. 





from the Societies 


South Indian Science Association 
A Fine Chemical Industry for India 


SPEAKING at a recent meeting of the South Indian Science 
Association, Bangalore, Mr. B. H. Iyer, of the Department 
of Organic Chemistry, Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, explored the possibilities of inaugurating a-fine chemical 
industry in India. There had been a steady increase in the 
imports of fine chemicals into India, and the value of these 
imports including drugs and dyes in 1932-1933 amounted to 
nearly eight crores and a half. He drew particular attention 
to the increasing demand for research chemicals, with which 
a beginning could be made, and suggested that the active 
co-operation of universities and research laboratories should 
be invited in this connection. Since August, 1930, a prepara- 
tion section attached to the Department of Organic Chemistry 
was started in the Indian Institute of Science, where research 
chemicals required by the Institute are being prepared. Dur- 
ing the last three years more than 100 different preparations 
of high grade purity has been prepared in commercial quan- 
tities. 


Oil and Colour Chemists 


Manchester Section : Presentation to Retiring 
Hon. Secretary 


A PRESENTATION was made to Mr. H. Clayton, the retiring hon. 
secretary of the Manchester Section of the Oil and Colour 
Chemists’ Association, at a supper following the annual 
general meeting on April 13. Mr. A. Hancock, chairman of 
the section, in making the presentation of a cabinet to Mr. 
Clayton, described the foundation of the section and outlined 
its progress. Ten years ago, he said, a number of enthusiastic 
oil and colour chemists decided to form a section in Manchester 
of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association. Mr. Clayton 
was one of them. After the first meeting he was appointed 
hon. secretary, and up to the present he had been the only 
secretary, and had handled the questions which arose in the 
course of his work with energy, efficiency, and promptitude. 
The section, after having had its early troubles, was now 
strong and stabilised, and could take its place among the 
Manchester scientific societies. 

Mr. Clayton thanked the members for their gift, and referred 
to the establishment of the Manchester Chemical Societies’ 
Joint Advisory Committee. This, he said, was not a veiled 
attempt at unification of the societies, it was there to advise 
its members on matters which affected any other society. 


Mining Institute of Scotland 
Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting 


(HE fifty-sixth annual gencral meeting of the Mining Insti- 
tute of Scotland was held at the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, on April 18. According to the annual report the 
Institute now has a membership of 526, a net decrease of 24, 
compared with last year. In addition to the membership there 
are 17 subscribing firms. During the year work in the mining 
industry in Scotland was carried on under conditions of con- 
siderable difficulty, and it was not until the last three months 
of 1933 that a definite improvement in demand became gener- 
ally manifest—a feature, which, unfortunately, has not been 
wholly maintained during the past three months. Until a 
definite and sustained revival in the industry is established, 
there seems little prospect of young men being attracted in 
such numbers as to make it reasonably certain that the slight 
decrease in membership which has taken place annually 
during the last decade will be arrested. In this connection 
the council recently appointed a committee to investigate and 
report on the question of recruitment of members. 

The Norman Henderson Prize for the writer of any paper 
of outstanding merit read before the Institute, was awarded 
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to Mr. John Wilson, Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh, for his 
paper on ‘‘ Tests of White Metal for Socketing Winding 
Ropes.’’ With the object of encouraging the writing of new 
papers the council decided to award annually a further prize 
to the value of £5 for the best first paper by any member of 
the Institute. The president has offered to present an extra 
prize to the value of £5 for the best first paper written by an 
associate or associate member. 


Oil Industries Club 


Annual Dinner 


SPEAKING at the annual dinner of the Oil Industries Club in 
London, on April 13, Mr. Ernest Brown, Secretary for Mines, 
said there was probably no other important oil-consuming 
country where the oil industry had been freer from Govern- 
ment interference than in this country. ‘‘ This may be taken 
as an indirect compliment that the Government is satisfied that 
the industry is carrying on its’business in an efficient way and 
rendering a service which the country needs,”’ he continued. 
“« Although Great Britain was at present not an oil-producing 
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country, it was the largest consumer of oil, except for the 
United States and Russia, which were also the two largest 
producing oil countries. In this country the consumption ct 
motor spirit increased from 849,000,000 gallons in 1929 to 
1,140,000,000 in 1933, an increase of nearly 35 per cent.”’ 


Institution of Mining and Metallurgy 
Award of Gold Medal 


THE gold medal of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy 
has been awarded to Mr. John A. Agnew, chairman of Con- 
solidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Ltd., in recognition 
of his services in the development of the mineral] resources of 
the Empire, and to the mining industry. The following 
awards have also been made :—‘‘ The Consolidated Gold 
Fields of South Africa, Ltd.,’’ gold medal and premium of 
forty guineas to Dr. William Richard Jones, for his researches 
on the incidence of “ silicosis ’’; the ‘* William Frecheville ”’ 
students’ prize of ten guineas to Mr, Douglas John Rogers for 
his *‘ Notes on a Tunnel. driven at Stan Trg Mine, Yugo- 
slavia.”’ 








The Chemical Age Lawn Tennis Tournament 
Entries Close Next Week-End 


LAWN tennis players in the chemical industry are reminded 
that only another week now remains before the closing date 
for entries for the fourth annual Tournament arranged by 
THE CHEMICAL AGE. All entgies must reach us by Monday 
week, April 30, at the latest, immediately after which date 
the draw for the first round will be. proceeded with, in time 
for full details to be announced in THE CHEMICAL AGE of 
May 5. We have refrained from publishing the entry form 
in the news pages of THE CHEMICAL AGE in order that readers 
may not be tempted to mutilate their copies, but forms may 
be obtained on application either personally, by post or by 
telephone (City 0244) to The Editor, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
Bouverie House, 154 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 

For the benefit of any who may have overlooked them we 
reprint below the simple rules governing the Tournament and 
we shall welcome inquiries from anyone who may still be in 
doubt on any point of detail. Ever since the first Tourna- 
ment opened in 1931 it appears to have been clearly under- 
stood that the Tournament was open to all men—and to 
men only—engaged in any capacity, as principals or members 
of staffs, in the chemical industry in Great Britain, but during 


the past few days we have received forms from a number of 
ladies, to whom we have to express our regret that, for the 
present at all events, we are unable to extend the Tourna- 
ment to include both sexes. 

THE CHEMICAL AGE Silver Challenge Cups, one for the 
doubles and one for the singles, will be awarded, to be held 
jointly for twelve months by the winners and the firms they 
represent, and there will also be, as in previous years, 
smaller trophies to be presented outright to the successful 
players and the runners-up. Provincial entries will be 
divided into convenient. geographical areas so that, in the 
early rounds, travelling difficulties may be reduced to a 
minimum. There is no enttance fee of any kind, but it must 
be understood that competitors (or their clubs or firms) pay 
their own travelling expenses in connection with all matches. 
We look forward in the next few days to receiving applica- 
tions for entry forms from all who have competed before as 
well as from a large number of new competitors. We would 
urge the desirability of early application in order that plans for 
the various rounds may be made as early in the active tennis 
season as possible. 


Rules 


1. Every competitor must be 
either as a principal or a 
fee of any kind. 

2. Each pair in the Doubles Tournament must be 
same, or an associated, firm. 


a member of the chemical industry, 
member of a staff. There is no entrance 


members of the 
3- The Challenge Cups shall be competed for annually on courts of 
any surface in accordance with the Rules of Lawn Tennis and the 
Regulations of the Lawn Tennis Association. The winners of the 
Cups shall make arrangements for their safe custody and insurance. 
4- The competition shali be conducted on the knock-out principle, 
and the best of three advantage sets shall be played in all matches, 
except in the Final of the Singles, when the best of five sets shall be 
played. 
5. Entries shall be made not later than April 30, 1934, and 
addressed : 
“Lawn Tennis Tournament,’ 
‘The Chemical Age,’’ 
Bouverie House, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
6. The shall be made on the first convenient day following 
the entries. The dates on or within which the several 
rounds must be played will be published in Tue Cuemicat AGE. 
1. The Editor of Tue Cuemicat AcE shall have the right to scratch 
any players who fail.to play off their matches by the stipulated dates, 
or who otherwise fail to conform with the rules and regulations 
governing this competition. 


draw 
ck se of 


8. Except in the case of the special period set apart for the final 
stages of the competition, players drawn against each other must 
make their own arrangements for playing off their match on a court 
mutually agreed upon. In the event of disagreement, the first name 
drawn shall have the right to choose the ground. 

g. In the general interests of competitors throughout the country it 
has been decided to divide into areas as far as possible all matches 
up to, and including, the Semi-Finals, the rule as stated under 
Clause 8, however, still standing. 

10. The result of each match must be sent by the winners to 
the Editor of Tue Curmicat AGE, signed by all players (winners 
and loses), immediately after the match, and must reach the office 
of Tue CitemicaL AGE not later than by the first post on the day 
following the final day for playing off the round. 

11. If any player be not present at the agreed place or time of the 
match, opponents shall be entitled to a walk-over, after having 
allewed reascnable time (say, a maximum of one hour) for the 
cther’s appearance. If the players find it impossible to play off 
their match on the day originally chosen, they must play it on any 
other day, to which both sides agree, within the stipulated period. 
12. Any dispute arising between players, or otherwise, shall be 
whose 


referred to the arbitration of the Editor of Tuk Cuemicat AGE, 
decision shall be final. . 

13. While competitors will decide as to hard or grass courts for 
the preliminary rounds, it must be understood that the Finals will 
be played on courts selected by the Editor of Tue Cuemicat AGE. 
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Works Equipment News 


Advantages of Gas Heating at Pottery Works 


A RECENT issue of a ‘f A Thousand and One Uses for Gas ”’ 
which is published by the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, describes fully the advantages resulting from the sub- 
stitution of town’s gas for coal and other fuels in the firing 
of pottery. The firing of pottery, however, is one only of 
a number of processes to which gas is being successfully 
applied to-day in the Potteries. It is also used in clay dry- 
ing, thimbie stamping, potter’s printing, the preservation of 
plastic moulds, frit firing, cement curing and for power. 

The stock of plastic moulds which has to be stored in some 
of the larger factories engaged in the manufacture of elec- 
trical goods in the Potteries is often worth thousands of 
pounds. A few degrees of frost in the store room might do 
a considerable amount of damage to these moulds. It is 
therefore essential to provide a reliable system of heating for 
the room which will ensure a minimum temperature of about 
50° F. during the coldest weather. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows a small section 
of a large mould store 160 ft. long by 30 ft. wide by 1o ft. 
to the top of the walls. A hot water or steam heating system 
for this room would have been a costly affair. Instead, a 
small specially designed gas appliance has been fixed near 
the wall on each side of the room, half-way along its length. 
Each heater consists of a metal box connected at both sides 
near the top to a length of 5 in. piping which extends left 
and right almost to each end of the room. At the base of 
the box are two bar gas burners, each with eight jets. Air 
enters at the base of the heater, and passes over and through 
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One of the latest forms forms of gas-fired oven for drying clays, 

liquid colours prior to grinding, and other chemical products. 

This oven is heated by gas at ordinary pressure and is capable 
of providing temperatures up to 400° F. 


the flames, thereby becoming heated. It then passes upwards 
and along the piping in each direction. The hot air which 
passes along the piping attached to the two box heaters en- 
sures satisfactory heating for the whole building. 

The contrivance is very simple in design and has nothing 
which can go wrong. The two gas heaters were constructed 
for the sum of £6, and the whole job was completed at a 
cost not exceeding £20. This is a case where a simple gas 
appliance constructed specially for the purpose is quite 
as effective as a more elaborate and costly system 
of heating. Its simplicity is one of the most effective guaran- 
tees against failure. 


Gas-fired boilers are also proving particularly useful in 
the Potteries in cases where demands for steam are inter- 
mittent or not excessively lurge, or where comparatively small 
quantities of steam are required for certain operations at 
times when the large steam plant is out of action. A firm 
of electrical porcelain manufacturers, for example, has had 
installed a gas-fired boiler with an hourly maximum con- 
sumption of about 1,000 cu. ft. of gas. This supplies steam 
for heating cement curing rooms during the week-ends when 
the main steam raising plant is out of action. Electrical 
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A simple form of gas-fired hot air stove for keeping the frost 
from a room in which plastic moulds are stored. 


insulators are put into these rooms and are kept at a definite 
temperature for a definite length of time to ‘‘ cure’”’ the 
cement which fastens the metal caps of the insulators to the 
porcelain bodies. 

Automatic control of the temperature in the rooms is essen- 
tial, and this is effected by a thermostat fixed in the rooms 
and by a pressure-stat fixed on the boiler to regulate the 
steam pressure to 35 lb. to the square inch. The water feed 
to the boiler is also automatic. By this means the process 
of curing can be continued throughout the week-end without 
any supervision whatever, without any waste of gaseous fuel, 
and without involving the stoking and supervision of the 
large boiler plant which is used during the week and is 
uneconomical on low loads. Thermostatically controlled gas- 
fired boilers are used in this factory, too, for heating water 
in large shallow vats required for another part of the pro- 
cess of curing cement. 


Air Dehumidifying Plant 


AN air dehumidifying plant, as supplied by Matthews and 
Yates, Ltd., is shown in one of the illustrations in page 
339. It comprises a fan, washer and cooler, refrigerator, 
and small electric heater. The plant is so arranged that the 
humidity is controlled by the refrigerator while the air move- 
ment is controlled entirely by the fan; the plant is made to 
operate in one of four ways by the starting or stopping of 
one or other of the motors and the movement of levers operat- 
ing dampers.When the outside air is sufficiently dry and free 
from dust, the fan can be made to discharge air into the 
rooms direct from the outside atmosphere without passing 
through the washer, cooler or heater. Secondly, air from 
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outside, or partly from outside and partly from the rooms, 
can be dehumidified and returned to the rooms to mix with 
the air in them; here the cbject is to produce in the rooms 
a suitable relative humidity with a temperature two or three 
degrees below the outside temperature. Thirdly, during very 
humid weather, the air may be taken entirely from the rooms, 
dried and washed, and passed back into the rooms without 
taking any fresh air from the outside. Fourthly, having ob- 
tained satisfactory atmospheric conditions in ithe rooms, the 
air in them may be recirculated by the fan without passing 
through the apparatus; the regular circulation of the air in 
this manner may be found desirable in the daytime, in the 
interests of the health of the staff working in the rooms. 

A centrifugal cased fan driven by an electric motor is used 
to blow air into the rooms. The air ducting is so arranged 
on the inlet side of the fan, that air may be drawn either 
through the dehumidifying apparatus, or direct from the out- 
side atmosphere, according to requirements. The cooler and 
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washer consists of a rectangular-shaped sheet metal tank, 
fitted with a series of vertical pipes to which small bore 
nozzles are attached. The base of the washer is filled with 
cold water to a depth of about one foot and this water is 
continually circulated through the vertical pipes by means 
of a pump to emerge through the nozzles in the form of a fine 
spray. The humid air is drawn through the washer by the 
fan and is cooled on coming into contact with the spray of 
finely divided particles of cold water; this causes it to give 
up some portion of its moisture in the washer, and after being 
dried it passes on to the fan. The water from the spray 
falls to the bottom of the tank, having picked up some heat 
from the air. It is now again reduced in temperature by the 
refrigerator and passed round again in the form of spray to 
provide further cooling. When the plant is in operation, no 
skilled attention is required beyond that: of an ordinary 
mechanic to see to the lubrication of the compressor and the 
motors. 


Colloid Mills in Paint Manufacture 


THE employment of Monel metal in the paint and varnish 
industry is partly due to the resistance which this alloy 
offers to attack by the free acids present in linseed oil. Copper 
equipment, in contrast, is stated to cause a darkening of the 
oil and tends to increase the rate of formation of soluble 
copper soaps. Linseed oil ‘ heat bodied ’’ in Monel metal is 
found to be paler in colour and to have a lower acid value 
than that processed in copper equipment. The effect of oil 
colour on the whiteness of high grade enamels and the man- 
ner in which good brushing and flowing qualities are des- 
troyed by high acidity are well understood. 

Among the special Monel metal equipment used in the 
paint and varnish industries, may be mentioned the well- 
known ‘‘ Premier ’”’ colloid mills. These mills are exten- 
sively employed by leading manufacturers of paint and 
varnish throughout the world and are stated to produce a more 
intimately mixed product than is obtainable with any other 
kind of equipment. If these mills Monel metal is employed 
for the whole of the working surfaces with which the pro- 
duct being treated comes into contact. It will be noted that the 
construction is extremely simple, but, in order to enable the 
working parts to continue operation in accurate relationship to 
each other, the whole job must be most carefully constructed 
and it is, in fact, a precision apparatus. With normal care 


it will stand up to many years’ continuous work before the 
necessity arises for even changing bearings. 
The hourly outputs obtainable through Premier miils of 
this type are given below: 
Rotor Diameter 
1 


Output. 


34 in. 15/20 gal. 
5 in. 40/60 gal. 
10 in. 300/450 gal. 
15 in. 1,200/1,500 gal. 


The output of all colloid mills depends upon the viscosity 
of the material under treatment and the clearance between 
the working surfaces. Thé approximate hourly outputs given 
above are indications of what may be obtained handling 
average products in a suitably adjusted machine. 

High physical and chemical properties are needed for both 
the rotor and the spindle: both these parts as well as the 
stator must be resistant to corrosion, so that the fine clear- 
ance between the working parts may be maintained. Monel 
metal, which possesses a strength equivalent to that of mild 
steel combined with an exceptional degree of toughness, has 
been found capable of meeting the stresses encountered in 
this particular service, while its corrosion-resisting proper- 
ties have enabled it to be used in contact with a wide variety 
of different products. 


A Two-Colour Illuminator for Gauge Glasses 


DUE to the increase in size of modern steam boilers and the 
increased height of setting, the distance from the firing floor 
to the water gauge has increased, and, in order to facilitate 
easy reading of the water level, illuminating fittings have 
been introduced by Babcock and Wilcox, Ltd., so as to render 
observation of the height of the water level easy. 

The fitting illustrated in p. 339, has been designed for use 
with the tubular gauge glass fitting used with water-tube 
boilers. It-consists of a casing behind the gauge glass con- 
taining an ordinary electric lamp and fitted in front of the 
lamp with a coloured glass screen composed of red and white 
glass, both colours being the full height of the casing. This 
screen is placed at a set distance behind the gauge glass tube, 
so that the difference in refraction between the tube full of 
water or empty of water *s madeuse of. The back part of 
the casing is semi-circular, so as to focus the light rays 
through the glass screen, and the whole of the interior is 
enamelled white. In front of the gauge glass tube is fitted 
an adjustable slotted plate fixed very slightly off the centre 
line of the gauge glass. The front slotted plate is held in 
position by slides passed over the side plate glasses of the 
water gauge protector, and the casing containing the lamp 
is secured to it by means of two springs which hook into 
holes on the sides of the front slotted plate. 

The result of this arrangement is that when the gauge 
glass is viewed through the slot in the front plate, that part 
of the gauge containing steam only is illuminated a brilliant 
red, and that space which is filled with water is illuminated 
with white light. No matter how quickly the water level 


may change or fluctuate, the corresponding change in colour 


is effected instantaneously and equally clearly over the whole 
length of the water column. ‘Two mirrors supplied with the 
illuminator can be so arranged that the image is reflected 
downwards, and without any shrouding between the mirrors 
the water level can be easily read at a distance of 75 to 100 ft. 
below the water gauge. 

The fitting can be attached to, or removed from, the water 
gauge in a few minutes, and fits practically any make of 
water column. An accurate and easily read water level is 
observable at any convenient position in the firing aisle or 
elsewhere. It ensures absolute safety, as the distant image 
is transmitted without either mechanical or electrical com- 
plications. 











THE preparation and direct sale of sulphur ore in Italy was 
prohibited by the rulings of the Act of December 11, 1933, 
whereby a Central Sulphur Sales Office was created to handle 
the Italian sulphur trade. A ministerial decree of January 
3, published in the Official Gazette of January 15, 1934, 
authorises those firms already engaged in the preparation and 
sale of sulphur ore for the treatment of grape vines to continue 
production and domestic sales up to an annual tonnage, for 
the year ending July 31, 1934, not to exceed their average 
annual output during the three-year period 1930-32. Sales 
for export require a special authorisation for each shipment 
from the Ministry of Corporations, which is given only after 
the Board of the Central Sulphur Sales Office has been 
consulted. 
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Examples 


of 
Modern Works 


Equipment 











On the right is a 5 in. High Speed Premier 

Colloid Mill, as employed in the Manu- 

facture of Paint with Monel Metal 
Working Surfaces. 

















Two types of Air Dehumidifying Plant. The cne shown above is employed 
in ventilating and cooling a Chocolate Ccating Room in a Chocolate Factory. 


The Plant illustrated belcw is described in pages 337-338. 





Details of the new two- 
colour Illuminator for 
Gauge Glasses described 


in the previous page. 
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News from the Allied Industries 


China Clay 


THE CHINA CLAY SHIPMENTS for March were not only an im- 
provement on the previous month, but even better than the 
opening month of January with its aggregate tonnage of 
60,465 tons. The details are as follows :—Fowey, 34,580 tons 
china clay; 3,025 tons china stone; g16 tons ball clay, Par. 
9,247 tons china clay; 174 tons china stone. Charlestown, 
4,619 tons china clay; 651 tons china stone. Penzance, 1,147 
tons china clay. Padstow, 762 tons china clay. Looe, 300 
tons china clay. Newham, 111 tons china clay. Plymouth, 
87 tons china clay. By rail throughout to destination, 5,439 
tons china clay, making a total tonnage of 61,058 tons, com- 
pared with 51,271 tons in February, and 60,465 tons in 
January. 


Iron and Steel 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF IRON AND STEEL MANUFAC- 
TURERS reports that there were ninety-five furnaces in blast at 
the end of March, an increase of five since the beginning of 
the month, six furnaces having gone into blast and one 
furnace having ceased operations. Production of pig-iron in 
March amounted to 503,600 tons, compared with 414,400 tons 
in February and 332,200 tons in March, 1933. The produc- 
tion includes 127,100 tons of hematite, 253,300 tons of basic, 
105,600 tons of foundry and 7,000 tons of forge pig-iron. The 
output of steel ingots and castings was 829,700 tons, compared 
with 707,500 tons in February and 577,700 tons in March, 1933. 


THE £45,000 POWER TRANSMISSION LINE erected to supply 
the new steelworks of Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd., at Corby, 
was put into operation on April 10. The scheme is a joint 
arrangement between Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd., the Ketter- 
ing Urban Council, and the Central Electricity Board, and 
it includes a double-circuit 33,000 volt transmission line, the 


normal capacity being 10,000 kVA ; two transformers at Corby ; 
two 11,000 volt automatic circuit breakers to control the trans- 
formers; and two 11,000 volt automatic circuit breakers to 
control the electricity to be supplied under the agreement. 
The line, which has taken 22 weeks to construct, is erected on 
steel towers, with spans varying from 700 ft. to 1,400 ft. The 
council has made provision for a demand in the immediate 
future of 20,000 kVA and the supply of 35,000,000 units a 
year. An eventual demand of 75,000,000 units is contemplated 


Pharmaceuticals 


DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS the directors of British Drug 
Houses, Ltd., have been engaged on an extensive internal 
reorganisation of the business. This work has not yet been 
completed, but substantial benefit has been already derived 
therefrom. Profits for the past year are about £1,800 below 
the total reported for 1932; they are by no means disappoint- 
ing in view of the remarkable recovery made in the latter 
period. Gross earnings amount to £56,779, and, after allow- 
ing for depreciation and income-tax, net profits are £41,160, 
compared with £42,978 for the preceding year and £17,049 
for 1931. As already announced, the dividend on the ordinary 
shares is maintained at 5 per cent. and £10,000 is again 
placed to general reserve. The balance to be carried for- 
ward is reduced from £11,157 to £10,217. The directors are 
again able to report a moderate increase in turnover. Home 
trade has kept up well while export business, despite diffi- 
cult conditions, has increased. As part of the parent com- 
pany’s reorganisation plans, the warehouse in Islington has 
been vacated, and freehold premises adjacent to the com- 
pany’s main works have been acquired and are being 
developed. During the year it was necessary to write off 
fixed assets to the extent of £8,100, owing to the scrapping 
of certain redundant plant, and this exceptional charge has 
been met to the extent of £8,000 out of the general reserve. 








Continental Chemical Notes 


A LENINGRAD REPORT announces the construction of an ex- 
perimental plant for isolating helium from natural gas which 
can deal with 400 cubic metres of gas per hour. 

* * * 


AN ORGANISATION OF MEDICINAL HERB GROWERS has been 
founded at Leipzig, one of its prime objects being to improve 
by systematic cultivation the quality of many plants which 
are at present in danger of extinction. 

* * * 

NITROUS OXIDE IS TO BE MANUFACTURED in Czecho-Slovakia, 
in quantity sufficient to supply the entire demand for dental 
purposes. About 1,500 to 2,000 kg. of the gas are consumed 
annually, the greater part of which was imported from Ger- 
many. 

* * * 

A RECENT DECREE OF THE HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT, based 
upon the policy of the numerous clauses in industry, severely 
limits competition in the linseed oil industry. The entry of 
new producers into this field:is entirely prohibited and pro- 
duction will remain until further notice in the hands of the 
four existing manufacturers. 

> * * 


CONFLICTING REPORTS ON THE HYDROGENATION PLANS of the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, quoted in “ Metallbérse,’”? April 11, 
leave it in doubt as to whether the outcome of the ambitious 
I.C.1. experiment at Billingham will be awaited before exten- 
sive plant is put down or whether new units will be con- 
structed with the minimum of delay. In the meantime, it is 
significant that the annual report of the company for 1933, 
now published, states that brown coal tar is being replaced 
to an increasing extent by brown coal itself as the raw 
material for hydrogenation at the Leuna works, thus sug- 
gesting a closer approach to British practice. 


FURTHER JMPROVEMENTS in the German cuprammonium 
rayon industry are reported, the Bemberg concern having em- 
barked upon a programme of expansion. 

* * * 

THE FIRST RUSSIAN CRACKING PLANT is reported to have com- 
menced operation at Saratov, in the Volga region, with a 
daily capacity of 500 tons. It is hoped to have three addi- 
tional plants working shortly. 

* * 7 

OWING TO THE GRADUAL CHANGE-OVER of the Esthonian rail- 
ways to oil firing in place of crude shale, sales of the latter 
have dropped to such an extent that the State shale refineries 
are expanding their refined oil output and a new works is 
planned for this purpose. 

* * * 


AT A DEPTH OF OVER 3,000 FEET, a German firm of petroleum 
prospectors, operating in the Nordfield district, has struck 
a gusher which is reported to be yielding 200 tons crude oil 
daily. This represents the greatest success among the various 
oil exploration activities in different parts of Germany. About 
10 per cent. petrol is present in the oil, the output of which 
is to be increased by the erection of a compressor. 

* * * 

THE I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE has declared a dividend (un- 
changed) of 7 per cent. for the 1933 trading year, on a net 
profit of 49 million marks (47 millions in 1932) although quite 
a considerable increase was registered in the gross profit (from 
103 to 113 million marks). As reflected in the increased 
amounts allocated to various depreciation accounts, a con- 
servative policy is being pursued by the directors. Turnover 
rose from 476 million marks in the previous year to 491 million 
marks and the carry-forward is increased from 1.22 to 2.08 
millions. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


Review of Current Market Conditions 


BotH home and export business has shown an improvement this 
week. Acetone, formaldehyde, saltcake, formic acid, and oxalic 
acid have been the best items in the home market and a fair 
business has been transacted in anhydrous ammonia, lithopone, 
potassium chlorate and salammoniac. Business is still] limited in 
arsenic, lead acetate, potassium carbonate and sodium sulphide. 
In the coal tar products market there is a «ood demand for 
creosote oil, and refined naphthalene is receiving a fair amount 
of attention. ‘Toluol and xylol have been reduced in price. Most 
quotations for pharmaceutical chemicals are steady, and interest 
is being shown in aspirin. A slight improvement is reported in 
the essential oils section. 

Lonpon.—Prices still remain steady and firm, with a good 
genera] demand. T hecoal tar products market continues firm and 
prices are unchanged from last week. 

MANCHESTER.—Little further change has occurred in the general 
position of the Manchester chemica | market during the past week. 
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Most sellers since last report have booked little in the way of new 
contract business of any consequence, but, on the whole, the flow 
of delivery specifications has been fully up to recent experience 
and good quantities are being taken in most instances. In. the 
case of dyeing and finishing branches and of the textile trades 
generally, conditions are not appreciably better, and there is 
room for much improvement in this respect. In several other 
directions, however, better reports are forthcoming. Shipments 
of chemical and allied products for Manchester and the Ship 
Canal ports of late have not been unsatisfactory. With regard 
to prices, apart from some further easing among the by-products, 
including carbolic crystals, and scattered declines here and there 
among the miscellaneous products, values have been fully main- 
tained and the tone of the market remains firm, 

ScorLaND.—Business generally in the Scottish heavy chemical 
market is slow at the present time. 


. General Chemicals 


“ 


ACETONE.—LONDON : £65 to £68 per ton; SCOTLAND: £66 to £68 
ex wharf, according to quantity. 

Acip, Acetic.—Tech. 80%, £38 5s. to £40 5s.; pure 80% 
£39 5s.; tech., 40%, £20 5s. to £21 15s.; tech., 60%, 
£28 10s. to £30 10s. Lonpon: Tech., 80%, £38 5s. 
to £40 5s.; pure 80%, £39 5s. to £41 5s.; tech., 40%, £20 5s. 
to £22 5s.; tech., 60%, £29 5s. to £31 5s. ScornanD: Glacial 
98/100%, £48 to £52; pure 80%» £39 5s.; tech, 80%, £38 5s. 
d/d buyers’ premises Great Britain. MANCHESTER: 80%, 
commercial, £39; tech. glacial, £52. 

Acip, Boric.—Granulated commercial, £26 10s. per ton; powder, 
£28 10s. in l-ewt, bags d/d free Great Britain in 1-ton lots 
upwards, 

Acip, CHROMIc.—10}d, per lb., less 24%, d/d U.K. 

Acip, CiTRIc.—LONDON: 94d. per Ib.; less 5%. 

93d, 

Ps CRESYLIC.—97 /99%, 1s. 8d, to 1s. 9d. per gal.; 98/100%, 
2s, to 2s. 2d. 

Acip, Formic.—Lonpon : £47 10s, per ton. 

AciD, HyDROCHLOoRIC.—Spot, 4s. to 6s. carboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. ScoTLAND : Arsenical quality, 
4s.; dearsenicated, 5s. ex works, full wagon loads. 

Acip, Lactic.—LANCASHIRE: Dark tech., 50% by vol., £24 10s. 
per ton; 50% by weight, £28 10s.; 80% by weight, £48; pale 
tech., 60% by vol., £28; 50% by weight, £33; 809%, by weight, 
£53; edible, 50% by vol., £41. One-ton lots ex works, 
barrels free. 

Acip, Nitric.—80° Tw. spot, £18 to £25 per ton makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. ScoTranp: 80°, £23 ex 
station full truck loads. 

Acip, OxaLic.—Lonpon : £47 17s. 6d, to £57 10s. per ton, accord- 
ing to packages and position. ScoTLanD: 98/100%, £48 
to £50 ex store. MANCHESTER: £49 to £54 ex store. 

Actp, SULPHURIC.—SCOTLAND: 144° quality, £3 12s. 6d.; 168°, 
£7; dearsenicated, 20s. per ton extra, 

Acip, TARTARIC.—LONDON: Is. per lb, ScoTnanp: B.P. cry- 
stals, 1ld., carriage paid. MANCHESTER: 1s. 04d. to 1s. 1d. 

ALUM.—ScoTLAND : Lump potash, £8 10s, per ton ex store. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—LONDON : £7 10s, to £8 per ton. ScoTLaNp : 
£7 to £8 ex store. 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, 10d. per Ib. d/d in cylinders. 
ScoTLaND : 10d. to 1s. containers extra and returnable. 

Ammonia, Liqguip.—ScoT.anD : 80°, 24d. to 3d. per lb., d/d. 

AMMONIUM BICHROMATE.—8d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND: Lump, £30 per _ ton; 
powdered, £33, in 5-cwt. casks d/d buyers’ premises U.K. 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—£37 to £45 per ton, carriage paid. Lon- 

DON : Fine white crystals, £18 to £19, (See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MuRIATE).—ScoTLAND: British dog tooth 
crystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan. 
tity. (See also Salammoniac.) 

ANTIMONY OxIDE.—SCOTLAND : Spot, £26 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden 63d. to 1s. 14d. per lb.; crimson, 
ls. 3d. to 1s, 5d. per Ib., according to quality. 

ARsENIC.—LoNDON : £16 10s, c.i.f. main U.K. ports for imported 
material; Cornish nominal, £22 10s. f.o.r. mines, SCOTLAND : 

MANCHESTER : White pow- 


MANCHESTER : 


White powdered, £23 ex wharf. 
dered Cornish, £20 10s, at mines. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per Ib. 
Barium CHLORIDE.—£11 per ton. 
BaRyTES.—£7 to £8 10s. per ton. 
BISULPHITE or Limg..~£6 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 


BLEACHING POWDER.—Spot 35/37% £7 19s. per ton d/d station in 
casks, special terms for contract. ScoTtaNnD: £8 in 5/6 
ewt. casks for contracts over 1934/1935. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £15 10s, per ton; powder, £17 
packed in l-cwt. bags, carriage paid any station Great Britain. 
Prices are for 1-ton lots and upwards. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—2s. 7d, to 2s.. 11d. 

CaLCIUM CHLORIDE.—Solid 70/75% spot, £5 5s. per ton d/d 
station in drums. 

CaRBON BISULPHIDE.—£30 to £32 per ton, drums extra, 

CARBON BLACK.—3jd. to 5d. per lb. LONDON: 44d. to 5d, 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£4] to £46 per ton, drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OxIDE.—l03d. per Ilb., according to quantity 
d/d U.K. Green, 1s. 2d. per lb. 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals, 34d. per lb. Liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d. 

COPPERAS (GREEN).—ScoTLaAND: £3 15s, per ton, f.o.r. or ex 
works. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—LONDON : £3 19s. per cwt. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—66 /68° C., 9d. per Ib. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s, 2d. per lb. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—LONDON : £27 per ton. 
ex store. 

LAMPBLACK.—£45 to £48 per ton. 

LEAD ACETATE.—LONDON : White, £34 10s. per ton; brown, £1 per 


ScoTLAND : 40%, £28 


ton less. ScoTLAND: White crystals, £33 to £35; brown, £1 
per ton less. MANCHESTER: White, £32 to £34; brown, 
£30 10s, 


LEAD NITRATE.—£28 per ton. MANCHESTER: £27 10s. 

LeEaD, os £25 10s. to £28 per ton d/d buyer's 
WOrkKS. 

LEAD, WHITE.—SCOTLAND : £39 per ton, carriage paid. Lonpon: 
£37 10s. 

LITHOPONE.—30%, £17 10s. to £18 per ton. 

MAGNESITE.—SCOTLAND : Ground calcined, £9 per ton, ex store. 

METHYLATED SpiIrR1ITt.—61 O.P. Industrial, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 1d. per 
gal. Pyridinised industrial, 1s, 8d. to 2s. 3d. Mineralised, 
2s. 7d. to 3s. 1d. 64 O.P. 1d. extra in all cases. Prices 
according to quantities. ScottanD : Industria] 64 O.P., 
Is. 9d. to 2s. 4d. 

NICKEL AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—£49 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL SULPHATE. —£49 per ton d/d. 

PHENOL.—8}d. to 9d. per Ib. without engagement. 

PoTAsH, CAUSTIC.—LONDON: £42. MANCHESTER: £38, 

POTASSIUM BICHROMATE.—Crystals and Granular, 5d. per Ib. net 
d/d U.K. Discount according to quantity. Ground 54d. 
Lonpon : 5d. per lb. with usual discounts for contracts, Scor- 
LAND: 5d. d/d U.K. or c.i.f, Irish Ports. MANCHESTER: 5d. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—LONDON : £37 to £40 per ton. SCOTLAND : 
993 /100%, powder, £37, MANCHESTER: £38 10s. 

Potassium CHROMATE,—64d, per Ib. d/d U.K. 

Potassium NITRATE.—ScCOTLAND : Refined granulated, £29 per ton 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—LONDON : 91d. per Ib. ScoTLanp: 
B.P. ‘crystals, 9d. MANCHESTER: Commercial, 84d. to 83d., 
according to quantity inh 2-ewt. drums; B.P., 9d. to 98d. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—LONDON : 84d. to 83d. per lb. ScorT.anp : 
Yellow spot material, 83d. ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 
83d. 

Rupron (MINERAL RurRBER).—£16 10s. per ton. 

SALAMMONIAC.—First lump spot, £42 17s. 6d. per ton d/d in 
barrels. 

Sopa AsH.—58% spot, £5 15s. per ton f.o.r, in bags, 
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Sopa, Caustic.—Solid 76/77° spot, £13 17s, 6d. per ton d/d sta- 
tion. ScoTLaND: Powdered 98/99%, £17 10s. in drums, 
£18 5s. in casks, Solid 76/77°, £14 10s. in drums; 70/73%, 
£14 12s, 6d., carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton 
lots; contracts 10s, per ton less. MANCHESTER: £13 5s. to 
£14 10s. contracts, 

Sopa CRYSTALS.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

Sopium ACETATE.—£22 per ton. LONDON: £23. 

Soprium BicakBonaTe.—Ketined spot, £10 10s. per ton d/d station 
in bags. ScorLanp : Refined recrystallised £10 15s. ex quay or 
station. MANCHESTER: £10 10s. 

Soprum BicHROMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per Ib. net 
d/d U.K. discount according to quantity. Anhydrous, 5d. per 
Ib. Lonpon: 4d. per lb, net for spot lots and 4d, per lb. 
with discounts for contract quantities. SCOTLAND: 4d. de- 
livered buyer’s premises with concession for contracts, Man- 
CHESTER : 4d. net, 

Sopium BisuLPpHITe Powper.—60/62%, £16 10s. per ton d/d 
l-ewt. iron drums for home trade. 

Soprum CARBONATE (Sopa CRYSTALS).—SCOTLAND: £5 to £5 5s. 
per ton ex quay or station. Powdered or pea quality 7s. 6d. 
per ton extra. Light Soda Ash £7 ex quay, min. 4-ton lots 
with reductions for contracts. 

SopIum CHLURATE.—£32 per ton. 

Sopium CHROomatTE.—4d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

SopiuM HyYPOSULPHITE.—ScoTLAND : Large crystals English manu- 
facture, £9 5s. per ton ex stations, min. 4-ton lots. Pea 
erystals, £15 ex station, 4-ton lots. MANCHESTER: Commer- 
cial, £9 5s.; photographic, £15. 

Soprum Meta SiicaTe.—£16 per ton, d/d U.K. in ecwt. bags. 

Sopium NITRITE.—LONDON : Spot, £18 to £20 per ton d/d station 
in drums. 

Soprum PERBORATE.—LONDON : 10d. per Ib. 

Sopium PHOsSPHATE.—£12 10s. per ton, 

Soprum PrussiaTe.—LOnpDON: 5d. to 54d. per lb. SCOTLAND: 
5d. to 53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 42d. to 53d 

Soprum Siicate.—140° Tw. Spot £8 per ton 
returnable drums, 

Sopium SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£4 2s. 6d. per ton d/d. 
ScoTLanD : English material £3 15s. 

Soprum SutpHate (Satt CAKE).—Unground Spot, £3 15s. per ton 
d/d station in bulk. Scottanp: Ground quality, £3 5s. per 
ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 5s. 

Sopium SuLPHIDE.—Solid 60/62% Spot, £10 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals 30/32%, £8 per ton d/d in casks. Scort- 
LAND : For home consumption, Solid 60/62%, £10 5s.; broken 
60 /629%, £11 5s.; crystals, 30/329%, £8 2s. 6d. d/d buyer’s 
works on contract, min, 4-ton lots. Spot solid 5s. per ton 
extra. Crystals, 2s. 6d. per ton extra. MANCHESTER: Con- 
centrated solid, 60/62%, £11; commercial, £8. 

Soprum SuLPHITE.—Pea crystals spot, £13 10s. per ton d/d station 
in kegs. Commercial spot, £9 10s. d/d station in bags. 

SULPHATE OF COpPpER.—MANCHESTER : £15 per ton f.o.b. 

SuLpHUR.—£10 15s. per ton. ScoTLanpd: Flowers, £11; roll, £10 
10s.; rock, 39; ground American, £10 ex store, 

SuLPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quality. 

SULPHUR Precip.—B.P. £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

VERMILION.—Pale or deep, 3s. 11d. to 4s. 1d. per Ib. 

Zinc CHLORIDE.—ScoTLanD : British material, 98%, £18 10s. per 
ton f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Zinc SULPHATE.—LONDON AND SCOTLAND: £12 per ton. 

Zinc SuLPHipe.—ll1d. to Is. per Ib. 


d/d station, 


Pharmaceutical and Fine Chemicals 


The following changes in the prices of pharmaceutical] and fine 
chemicals are announced :— 
Actp, GALLic.—2s. 10d. per lb. 
Actp, PyroGatiic.—Cryst., 7s. 6d. per lb.; resublimed, 8s. 


Coal Tar Products 


Actp, CarBoLic.—Crystals, 84d. to 9d, per Ib.; crude, 60’s, 2s. 11d. 
to 2s. 2id. per gal. MANCHESTER: Crystals, 83d. per lb.; 
crude, 2s. 3d. per gal. ScoTLanp: 60’s, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d. 

AcID, CRESYLIC.—90/100%%,- 1s. 8d. to 2s. 3d. per gal.; pale, 98%, 
ls. 6d. to Is. 7d.; according to specification, LONDON :-: 
98/1002, 1s. 3d.; dark, 95/97%, 11d. ScoTnanp: Pale, 
99/100% | 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d.; dark, 97/99%, 1s. to 1s. 1d.; high 
boiling acid, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 

ANTHRACENE O1L.—Strained, 44d. per gal. 

BENZOL.—At works, crude, 9d. to 93d. per gal.; standard motor, 
ls. 4d. to 1s, 44d.; 90%, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 53d.; pure, 1s. 74d. to 
ls. 8d. LonpoNn: Motor, Is, 64d. ScoTLanp: Motor, ls. 64d. 

Creosotr.—B.8.I. Specification standard, 3}d. per gal, f.o.r. 
Home, 33d. d/d. Lonpon: 3d, f.o.r, North; 4d. London. 
MANCHESTER : 3d. to 44d. Scortanp: Specification oils, 4d. ; 
washed oil, 44d. to 43d.; light, 44d.; heavy, 44d. to 44d. 

NaputHa —Solvent. 90/1609, 1s. 6d. to ls. 7d. per gal.; 95/160%, 
ls. 7d. to Is. 8d.; 99/%, 11d. to 1s. ld. Lonpon: Solvent, 
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ls. 34d. to ls. 4d.; heavy, lld, to 1s. O4d. f.o.r. SCOTLAND : 
90/160'%,, 1s, 3d. to 1s. 3$d.; 90/1909, 11d. to Is. zd. 
NAPHTHALENE.—Purified crystals, £9 15s. per ton in bags. Lon- 
pon: Fire lighter quality, £3 to £3 10s.; 74/76 quality, £4 
to £4 10s.; 76/78 quality, £5 10s, to £6. ScorTLanp: 40s. to 
50s.; whizzed, 70s. to 75s, 
PitcH.—LONDON : £2 17s. 6d. to £3 per ton f.o.b, Kast Coast port. 
PyRIDINE.—90/140, 5s, 9d. to 6s. 6d. per gal. 
TOLUOL.—90%, 2s. 4d. per gal.; pure, 2s. 7d. 
XyLoLt.—Commercial, 2s. 4d. per gal.; pure, 2s, 6d. 


Intermediates and Dyes 


AciID, BENZOIC, 1914 B.P. (ex Toluol).—ls. 94d. per lb. 

Acip, GaMMa.—Spot, 4s, per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

Acip, H.—Spot, Ys. 44d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

ACID, NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 3s. per lb. 100% d/d buyer's 
works, 

ACID, SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE OIL.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE SALTS.—Spot, 8d. per lb, d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 

BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per |lb., packages extra. 

BENZIDINE BASE.—Spot, 2s, 5d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

p-CRESOL 34-5° C.—2s. per lb, in ton lots. 

m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. 3d, per Ib. in ton lots. 

DICHLORANILINE.—2s, 3d. per Ib. 

DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, Is. 6d. per lb., package extra. 

DINITROBENZENE.—8d. per Ib. 

DINITROTOLUENE,.—48 /50° C., 9d. per lb.; 66/68° C.., 

DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s, per lb., d/d buyer’s works, 

a-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 

B-NaPHTHOL.—Spot, £78 15s. per ton in paper bags; £79 5s. in 
casks, in 1-ton lots. 

&-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 114d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works, 

B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s, 9d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, 

o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 10d. per lb. 

m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, ls. 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 44d. per lb.; 5-cwt. lots, drums extra. 

NITRONAPHTHALENE,—9d. per lb. 

Sopium NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 

o-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 94d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 

p-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, ls. 11d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 


Wood Distillation Products 


AcetaTE OF Lime.—Brown, £9 to £10, Grey, £15 to £16. Liquor, 
brown, 30° Tw., 7d. to 9d. per gal. MANCHESTER: Brown, 
£12 10s.; grey, £17 10s. 

Acetic Acip, TECHNICAL, 40%.—£17 to £18 per ton. 

AMYL ACETATE, TECHNICAL.—95s. to 110s. per cwt. 

CHARCOAL.—£5 10s. to £9 10s. per ton. 

Woop CREOSOTE.—Unrefined, 6d. to 9d. per gal. 

Woop NaPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—2s. 6d, to 3s. 3d, jer gal. 
3s. 9d. to 4s. 6d, per gal. 

Woop Tar.—£2 per ton. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—Home : £7 5s. per ton delivered in 6-ton 
lots to farmer’s nearest station. Export : Nominal £5 17s. 6d. 
per ton f.o.b. U.K. ports in single bags. 

CYANAMIDE.—£7 5s, per ton carriage paid to any railway station 
in Great Britain in lots of 4 tong and over. 

NITRATE OF SoDA.—£7 18s. 6d. per ton delivered in 6-ton lots to 
farmer’s nearest station. 

NITRO-CHALK.—&£7 5s. per 
nearest station, 

CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—£10 15s. to £11 6s. per ton 
according to percentage of constituents. 

NITROGEN PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.—£10 5s, to £13 15s, per ton 
according to percentage of constieuents, 


Latest Oil Prices 


Lonpon, April 18.—LINsEEp O11 was firmer. Spot, £19 10s. (small 
quantities 30s, extra); May, £18 5s.; May-Aug., £18 10s.; 
Sept.-Dec., £19; Jan.-April, £19 5s. naked. Rapgz Om was 
quiet. Crude extracted, £25; technical refined, £26 10s., 
naked, ex wharf. COTTON OIL was steady. Egyptian crude, 
£12 10s.; refined common edible, £15 10s., and deodorised, 
£17, naked, ex mill (small lots 30s, extra). TURPENTINE was 
steady. American, spot, 51s. per cwt. 

HvuLL.—LINsEED O1L.—La Plata, spot, quoted £18 12s. 6d. per 
ton; April, £18; May-Aug., £18 12s. 6d.; Sept.-Dec., £19, 
naked. Cotton O1L.—Egyptian crude, spot, £13; edible re- 
fined, spot, £15; technical, spot, £15; ootasoe’. £17, naked. 
Patm KERNEL OIL.—Crude, f.m.q., spot, £14, naked. Grounp- 
nut O1L.—Extracted, spot, £18; deodorised, £22. Rape Om. 
—Extracted, spot, £24; refined, £25 10s. Soya Om.—Ex- 
tracted, spot, £15 10s.; deodorised, £18 10s, per ton. Cop 
O1n.—22s, 6d. per ewt. Castor O1m.—Pharmaceutical, 35s. ; 

TURPENTINE, American, spot, 


104d, 


Solvent, 


ton delivered in 6-ton lots to farmer's 


rst, 30s.; second, 27s, per ewt. 


53s. per ewt, 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


Patent Specifications and Applications 


THE following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. 


The numbers given under ‘‘Applications for 


Patents ’’ are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Specifications Accepted with Dates of Application 


KTHYL ALCOHOL, manufacture.—Air Reduction Co., Inc. June 
27, 1931. 408,203. 
CARBO-CYANINE 

1931. 408,273, 

F'UNGICIDAL SUBSTANCES and preparations thereof, and their ap- 
plication, manufacture.—Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., M. 
Barrowcliff and F, L, Sharp. Sept. 5, 1932. 408,258. 

CARBO-CYANINE DYEs, manufacture.—Kodak, Ltd. 
1931. 408,277. 

LIQUID FUELS, production.—Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd., F. B. 
Thole and W. H, Thomas. Aug, 29, 1932. 408229. 

CycLic ETHERS, manufacture.—H, Dreyfus. Sept. 1, 
408,230. 

HYDRATION PRODUCTS OF OLIFINES, manufacture.—H. Dreyfus. 
Sept, 7, 1932. 408,304, 

DISAZO DYESTUFFS, manufacture and 
son (I. G. Farbenindustrie). Sept. 23, 1932. 
COLORATION OF MATERIALS.—British Celanese, 
Olpin and G. H, Ellis. Sept, 24, 1932. 408,207. 
LOWER ALIPHATIC ACIDS, treatment.—H, Dreyfus. 

1932. 408,280. 

IMPARTING A MATTE FINISH to artificial silk——J. Y. Johnson (I. 
G. Farbenindustrie). Sept. 30, 1932. 408,240. 

POLYMORPHOUS SUBSTANCES in a distinct crystal form, manu- 
facture.—I, G, Farbenindustrie. Oct, 1, 1931. 408,212. 

TITANIUM OMPOUNDS, manufacture.—Titanium Pigment Co., 
Ine. Oct. 16, 1931. 408,215. 

6-CHLORO-0-TOLUIDINE, production.—E. I. 
and Co. Oct. 3, 1931. 408,219. 

BROMO-DERIVATIVES OF PYRANTHRONE.—E, I, 
Nemours and Co. Oct. 3, 1931. 408,220. 

BENZYL CELLULOSE.—S. W. Wilding and P. C. M, 
4, 1982. 408,251. 

ETHYLATED DIAMINO- AND KOLYAMINO-ANTHRAQUINONES, manufac- 
ture and production.—J, Y, Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie), Oct. 
5, 1932. 408,312, 

HYDRATING REACTIONS. 
Industries, Ltd. Oct. 5, 1932. 

Dyesturrs, manufacture.—E, I. 
Oct. 7, 1931. 408,288. 

EXTRACTION OF LIQUID HYDROCARBONS from coal, shale, and other 


DYES, manufacture.—Kodak, Ltd. June 30, 


27, 


Aug, 


1932. 


production.—J, Y. John- 
408,232, 


Lid., H. C. 


Sept, 29, 


du Pont de Nemours 
du Pont de 


Ash. Oct. 





G. F. Horsley and Imperial Chemical 
408,313. 
du Pont de Nemours and Co. 





solid hydrocarbonaceous materials—N, H, Freeman. Oct. 18, 
1932. 408,342. 
1-PHENYL-2-AMINO-PROPAN-1-OLS hydroxylated in the _ phenyl 


nucleus, manufacture.—W. W. Groves (I. G. Farbenindustrie). 
Oct. 31, 1932. 408,359. 

DRYING oF YEAST.—International Yeast Co., Ltd., H. A. Auden, 
and P. Eaglesfield. Nov, 2, 1932. 408,362. 

PLASTIC MASSES FROM CARBAMIDE and thio carbamide, process for 
producing.—O. Neuss. Dec, 3, 1931. 408,369. 

FERTILISING SALTS.—H. Grah. Jan, 19, 1932. 408,412. 

PURIFICATION OF STEAM.—F. Guza. Jan, 7, 1932. 408,413. 

WATER-SOLUBLE DYESTUFFs of the anthraquinone series and pro- 
cess for the manufacture thereof.—Chemische Fabrik Vorm, San- 
doz. March 12, 1932. 408,440. 

ALKYL-MERCURY-MERCAPTO COMPOUNDS, manufacture.—I, G. Far- 


benindustrie. April 16, 1932. 408,451. 

DYESTUFFS AND INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS, manufaciture.—I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. April 29, 1932. 408,456. 

CARBON DIOXIDE ICE, production.—G, D. G. Cribb and W. 
H, Whitby. May 5, 1933. 408,458. 

CARBON DIOXIDE Ice, production.—Naamlooze Vennootschap 


Midden Europeesche Octrooi-Maatschappij. May 16, 1932, 408,459. 
CHOLESTERIN ESTERS, manufacture.—W, W. Groves (I, G, Far- 
benindustrie). June 27, 1933. 408,475. 
ATOMISATION OF LIQUIDS.—V. Wergifosse. July 16, 1932. 408,488. 
CHROMIFEROUS DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—Soc, of Chemical In- 
dustry in Basle. July 20, 1932. 408,491, 
METALLIFEROUS DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—Soc. 
dustry in Basle. July 22, 1932. 408,492. 
PRODUCING FAST TINTS on animal fibres, process.—Soc. of Chemi- 
cal Industry in Basle. Aug. 19, 1932. 408,497. 


of Chemical In- 


LATEX ADHESIVES, production.—R. F. McKay 
Sept, 28, 1933. 408,523. 


(International 
Latex Processes, Ltd.). 





Applications for Patents 


FLUMSILICATES, preparation.—L. Brann and International Re- 
fining Co., Ltd. March 26. 9458, 

WETTING AGENTs.—H, M. Bunbury, R. Greenhalgh, and In- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. March 26. 9397. 

PRODUCTION of porous silica.—Cape Explosives Works, Lid., 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., G. G. H. Malan, and J. 
Malan. March 28. 9683. 

WATER-SOLUBLE AZO DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—A. Carpmae] and 
I, G. Farbenindustrie. March 27. 9607. 

FRACTIONAL CONDENSATION of vapours derived from distillation 
of liquids—W, J, Chadder, Thermal Industrial and Chemical 
(T.1.C.) Research Co., Ltd. March 22. 8996. 

MONOAZO DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—Chemical Works, formerly 
Sandoz and L. 8S. E. Ellis. March 26. 9461. 

POLYMERISATION of derivatives of unsaturated organic acids.— 
J. W. C. Crawford and Imperial] Chemica] Industries, Ltd. 
March 28. 9738. 

PIPERIDINE, manufacture.—A. Davidson, S. 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. March 26. 


Horrobin and Im- 


9398. 


HYDRATION OF OL-FINES.—Distillers Co., Ltd., W. P. Joshua, 
and H, M. Stanley. March 22. 9046. 
DYEING LEATHER.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. March 


23. (United States, March 30, 33.) 9193. 
HYDRATION OF OLEFINES.—G. F. Horsley and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. March 27. 9572, 


TRIMETHYLAMINE, manufacture.—I. G. Farbenindustrie and 
J, Y. Johnson. March 23. 9157. 
PRODUCTION or recovery of valuable compounds.—I. G, Far- 


benindustrie and J, Y. Johnson. March 24. 9295, 

UNITARY COMPOUNDS, production or recovery.—I, G.Farbenin- 
dustrie and J. Y. Johnson. March 24. 9296, 

VALUABLE ORGANIC COMPOUNDS, manufacture.—I. G,. 
dustrie and J. Y, Johnson. March 24. 9297. 

ORGANIC COMPOUNDS containing alky] radicles of high molecular 
weight, manufacture.—I. G. Farbenindustrie and J, Y, Johnson. 
March 26. 9406, 

COLOURING WATER-SOLUBLE PLASTIC MASSES.—I, G. Farbenindus- 
trie and J. Y, Johnson. March 26. 9407. 

WATER-SOLUBLE AZO DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—I. G. 
dustrie. March 27. 9607. 

AMINES, manufacture.—I. G. Farbenindustrie and J. Y, John- 
son. March 28. - 9681. 

DyestuFFs of azine series, manufacture.—I, G. Farbenindus- 


Farbenin- 


Farbenin- 


trie. March 23. (United States, March 23, ’33.) 9199. 
BARBITURIC ACID DERIVATIVES, manufacture.—I, G, Farbenin- 
dustrie. March 23. (Germany, March 25, ’33.) 9200. 


WETTING, ETC,, AGENTS, manufacture.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
March 23, (Germany, March 24, °33.) 9201. 

HYDROCARBONS, etc., manufacture.—I, G, 
March 26. (Germany, March 25, ’33.) 9415. 

KETOLS, production.—Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd, March 
22. 9041. 

CHLORINATED RUBBER, manufacture.—Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., and T. N, Montgomery. March 23. 9192. 

AZO DYESTUFFS.—Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and A. H. 
Knight. March 28. 9684. 

PHOSPHATE COATING, production.—Metal Finishing Research 
Corporation. March 24, (United States, March 27, ’33.) 9346. 

COLLOIDAL ALUMINIUM HYDROXIDE, production.—P. §. Moyer. 
March 22. (United States, March 23, ’33.) 9003. 

CHLORINATION, method of.—H. G. Potts, J. E, Underwood, and 
C. F. Weitzel. March 22. (United States, April 1, ’33.) 9008. 

MANUFACTURE of 2.5- or 2.6- anhydro-3-keto-acids of sugar 
series.—T. Reichstein. March 24. (Switzerland, April 10, 33.) 

WASTE SULPHURIC ACID, etc., treatment.—N, A. Sargent, March 
22. (United States, May 10, ’33.) 8999. 

Hyprotysis of alkyl sulphate esters for production of alcohols, 
ete.—N. A, Sargent. March 23. (United States, May 12, ’33.) 
9170. 

HYDROGENATION of coal, ete.—H, G, Slade. March 27. 9535. 

CHROMIFEROUS DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—Soc, of Chemical In- 
dustry in, Basle. March 26. (Switzerland, April 3, ’33.) 9416. 

PIGMENT PREPARATIONS.—Soc, of Chemica] Industry in Basle, 
March 27. (United States, March 27, ’33.) 9556. 

COLOUR LAKES, manufacture.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in 
Basle. March 27. (United States, March 27, 33.) 9557. 


Farbenindustrie. 
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TITANIUM COMPOUNDS, ete.—Titan Co. Inc. March 27. 
way, March 30, °33.) 9613. 

EXTRACTION OF VITAMIN-A from oils.—Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., 
and N. Evers.. April 5. 10361, 

COLLOIDAL FUEL, production.—E, Bluemner. April 10. 10749. 

CELLULOSIC COMPOSITIONS.—A. Boake, Roberts & Co., Ltd., and 
M. F. Carroll. April 9. 10698. 

HEAVY METAL COMPLEX COMPOUNDS of azo dyestuffs, manufac- 
ture.—A, Carpmae] and I. G, Farbenindustrie. April 5. 10347. 

REACTIVATION OF ADSORBENTS.—R. 8S, Chaplin, Gas Light and 
Coke Co., and R. H. Griffith. April 11. 10891. 


COLOURING MATERIALS for coating surfaces.—Colloidal Colours, 


(Nor- 





Ltd. April 11. 10972, 
POLYNUCLEAR COMPOUNDS, manufacture.—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. April 10. (United States, April 10, °33.) 


10841, 
HYDROGENATED HETEROCYCLIC NITROGEN COMPOUNDS, manufac- 

ture.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. April 11. (United 

States, April 11, °33.) 10988, 
NAPHTHYLAMINESULPHONIC ACIDS, 


manufacture.—E, I. du Pont 


de Nemours and Co. April 11. (United States, Apri] 11, °33.) 
10989, 

Apparatus for distilling hydrocarbon oils—Foster Wheeler, 
Lid. April 7. (United States, April 12, 33.) 10581. 
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PHOSPHATIDE PREPARATIONS, production.—Hanseatische Muhlen 
werke Akt.-Ges. April 9. (Germany, June 8, °33.) 10685. 

Dyrinc.—I. G. Farbenindustrie and J, Y, Johnson. April 6. 
10455, 

VAT DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—I. G, Farbenindustrie and J. Y. 
Johnson. April 6. 10456, 

CARRYING-OUT CATALYTIC REACTIONS.—I,. G, 
J. Y, Johnson, April 7. 10561. 

CARBON COMPOUNDS, manufacture.—l. G. 

Y. Johnson. April 7. 10562, 

ALUMINIUM BASE ALLOYs, ete.—I, G. Farbenindustrie and A, L. 


Farbenindustrie and 


Farbenindustrie and 


Mond. April 11. 10876, 10878. 

APPARATUS for manufacture of illuminating gas.—I. G. Far- 
benindustrie and J, Y. Johnson. April 11. 10920. 

Azo pygsTUFFS, manufacture.—I. G, Farbenindusirie. April 


10. (Germany, April 15, °33.) 10798. 
MANUFACTURE of products containing chlorinated rubber.—l. G. 


Farbenindustrie. April 10. (Germany, April 11, °33.) 10823. 
ALUMINIUM BASE ALLOYS, ete.—I, G, Farbenindustrie. April 
11. (Germany, June 9, ’33.) 10877, 
ALUMINIUM BASE ALLOYS, ete.—I, G, Farbenindustrie. April 


ll. (Germany, June 17, °33.) 10879. 
Apparatus for degreasing metal, ete.—Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Lid. April 5. 10366. 








Forthcoming Events 


Apr. 21.—North of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers. General Meeting. 2.30 p.m. Lecture Theatre of 
the Institute, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Apr. 24.—Association of Tar Distillers. 
Café Royal, London. 


Apr. 24.—Hull Chemical and Engineering Society. Annual general 
meeting. 7.45 p.m. Grey Street, Park Street, Hull. 

Apr. 25.—Institute of Fuel. ‘‘Development and Use of the Velox 
Boiler.’’ Dr. Adolph Meyer. Annual corporate meeting. 6 
p-m. Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, 
London. 


Annual Dinner. 7 p.m. 


Apr. 25.—Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society (Chemistry 
Section). Annual general meeting. Museum, Princess Road, 
Leicester. 

Apr. 27.—Chemical Engineering Group. 
and dinner 
Rutherford. 


Annual! general meeting 
“Trends in Modern Physics.’’ Rt. Hon. Lord 
6.45 p.m. Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, London. 








Company News 


Jenson & Nicholson.—The report for the year 1933 states that the 
trading profits increased from £10,112 to £46,058, while the net 
profit amounts to £28,963. 


Minerals Separation.—The profit and loss account for the year 
1933 shows a credit balance of £33,384. The directors recommend a 
final dividend of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the year, 
carrying forward £32,149. 

British Drug Houses, Ltd.—A trading profit of £56,779 is reported 
for the year 1933, compared with £60,303 in 1932. The ordinary 
dividend is repeated at 5 per cent., less tax, while the general 
reserve again receives £10,000. The carry-forward is slightly lower 
at £10,218. 


Alexander Duckham & Co.—The report for the year 1933 states 
that £7,000 has been transferred to general reserve. An interim 
dividend of 4 per cent. was paid in September, 1933, and the board 
now recommends a final dividend of 8 per cent. The gross profit 
for the year amounted to £129,453 and the net result was £21,043. 


British Oxygen Co.—A net profit for 1933 is reported of £184,899, 
compared with £100,242 in 1932. The ordinary distribution is raised 
from 6} per cent. to 9 per cent., less tax, while £25,000 is trans- 
ferred to general reserve. The amount carried forward is £45,171, 
compared with £54,491 brought in. 

Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd.—A final ordinary dividend of 3 per cent., 
making 6 per cent. for the year 1983, is announced. The final divi- 
dend is the same as in 1932, but the total for the year is lower, 
as the interim was reduced from 4} per cent. to 3 per cent. Last 
year there was also a special dividend of 1} per cent. from profit 
on sale of investments. 


The Rio Tinto Co.—A total profit of £530,070 is reported for 
1933, compared with £494,627 in 1932. After deducting administra- 
tion costs, debenture charges, depreciation, etc., amounting to 
£426,530, compared with the 1932 level of £436,112, the net profit 
is increased from £58,516 to £103,540, and after payment of pre- 
ference dividends absorbing £81,250, the carry-forward is raised 
from £380,568 to £402,858. 


Bryant & May, Ltd.—The net profit for the year to March 31, 
1934, amounts to £561,722, compared with £566,706 in the previous 
year. The reserve fund again receives £100,000, and the ordinary 
shares receive 25 per cent., tax free, in dividends, a surplus of 
£68,249 going forward. 

Magadi Soda Co.—The accounts for the year 1933 show a net loss 
of £1,434 compared with a net loss of £19,505 for 1932. The debit 
balance brought forward is increased from £72,639. Floating assets 
total £196,418, against current liabilities of £44,344. The directors 
regret that no dividends can be paid; the preference dividend is in 
arrear from the beginning of 1930. 

British Indestructo Glass.—lor the eighteen months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1933, the report states that there was a net trading loss, 
after charging all expenses of administration, depreciation, etc., of 
£10,052, to which is added debenture mortgage interest £2,061, 
directors’ fees £1,788, making a net loss for the period of £13,901. 
With the debit balance brought forward £20,739, there is a total 
debit balance of £34,641. 

Amalgamated Metal Corporation.—The accounts to March 31, 
1934, covering a period of 11 months embody the results of the 
constituent undertakings of British Metal Corporation and Henry 
Gardner & Co. for a full year to December 31 last. The total 
income is up from £193,645 to £239,572, and the net profit stands 
at £234,818 against £188,939. The ordinary dividend is raised from 
3 per cent. to 4 per cent., less tax, and the carry-forward from 
£20,268 to £23,654. The combined accounts for 1933 of the con- 
stituent companies show a profit balance of £258,800 against 
£212,673. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘‘ Board 
of Trade Journal.’’ Names and addresses may. be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence) . 
85 Old Queen Street, London, 8.W.1 (quote reference number). 


Belgium.—An agent established near Charleroi wishes to obtain 
the exclusive representation, on a commission basis, of United King- 
dom manufacturers of celluloid, galalith, ebonite, casein, mica, 
amber, real and artificial horn and corozo, resin and artificial resin. 
(Ref. No. 428.) 

Belgium.—An agent established at Brussels wishes to obtain the 
representation, on a commission plus expenses basis, of United 
Kingdom manufacturers of pharmaceutical and foodstuff specialities. 
(Ref. No. 429.) 


Argentina.—The Commercial Counsellor to H.M. Embassy at 
Buenos Aires reports that the Argentine State Oilfields are calling 
for tenders, to be presented in Buenos Aires by May 11, 1934, for 
the supply of seamless steel pipes with couplings. (Ref. G.Y. 13690.) 

Venezuela.—A firm of commission agents established in Caracas 
and Maracaibo wish to obtain the representation of United Kingdom 
manufacturers of jute sacks for sugar and sacks for refined sugar, 
and sugar making machinery. (Ref. No. 436.) 








Books Received 


Chemical Engineers’ Handbook. By John H. Perry. 
and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


New York 
Pp. 2609. 


50s. 
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From Week to Week 


BRITISH SUMMER TIME commences at 2 a.m. on Sunday. All 
clocks should be put forward one hour to-night (Saturday). 


Dr. R, Linpsay Ross, of Imperial Chemical Industries, of 
Ayrshire, has arrived at Pretoria, to take up duty as Professor of 
Grassland Research at Pretoria University. 

_THp N.V, HERCULES Powper Co., as from April 30, will have 
their offices at Korte Vijverberg 5, The Hague (Holland). P.O. 
Box 89. 


PROFESSOR BERTRAM DILLON STEELE, F.R.S., has died in Bris- 
bane, at the age of 63. He worked in the Ministry of Munitions 
during the war and operated a Government factory for the manu- 
facture of synthetic phenol. 

DAMAGE ESTIMATED AT £2,000 was caused by fire last week, 
at the premises of Alexander Cross and Sons, Ltd. (Scottish Agri- 
cultural Industries, Ltd.), in Washington Street, Glasgow. The 
firm are manufacturers of fertilisers and feeding cakes and consider- 
able damage was caused by smoke and water. 


WILLIAM DIxON AND Co., Ltp., have re-kindled a third fur- 
nace at their Govan Ironworks, Govanhill, Glasgow. This furnace 
will be engaged on the production of hematite. Fifteen Scottish 
furnaces are now in operation. There are five each engaged on 
hematite, basic, and foundry and forge. 


THE ENGAGEMENT WAS ANNOUNCED last week between Wil- 
loughby Rollo, son of Sir Henry and the Hon. Lady Norman, of 
The Corner House, Cowley Street, Westminster, and Barbara 
Jacqueline, eldest daughter of Lord Trent, chairman of Boots 
Pure Drug Co., Ltd., and Lady Trent, 


Mr, Epwakp Herbert, of Ludford House, Duppes Hill, Croy- 
don, Surrey, and of 25 Birchin Lane, London, E.C., stock and share 
broker, chairman of Kembell, Bishop & Co., Ltd., chemical manu- 
facturers, Crown Chemical Works, Bromley by Bow, London, W., 
a member of the Stock Exchange, who died on January 3 last, aged 
85 years, left estate of the gross value of £83,432, with net personalty 
£85 ,330. 

Sir Harry McGowan, chairman and managing director of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., presided at the 119th anni- 
versary festival dinner of the Royal Caledonian Schools at the 
Hotel Metropole, London, on April 11. He was accompanied by 
Lady McGowan, and the principal speakers were Sir John Gil- 
mour, Home Secretary, Lord Allness, Sir Dennis Herbert, Lord 
Blanesburgh, and Mr, J. Cordery, secretary of the schools, who 
announced contributions totalling £4,144. 


In THE COMPANIES CouRT, Chancery Division, on Monday, 
Mr. Justice Bennett had before him a petition for the compulsory 
winding up of Arnold and Co. (Sales), Ltd. It was a petition by 
a judgment creditor for £293, £273 of which remained unpaid. 
The company did not appear, and his lordship made the usual 
compulsory order. Subsequently, Mr. Jennings appeared for the 
company, and asked that the order for winding up should be 
rescinded. He asked for an adjournment for a week. Mr. Reed, 
for the petitioners, consented to this to see if the instalment was 
paid. His lordship rescinded the compulsory order and adjourned 
the petition for a week. 

SHAREHOLDERS OF THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE Co., Lrp., have 
approved the scheme for the formation of a new company with a 
similar title, having a capital of £4,237,000. The new company will 
acquire the assets of the existing company, with the exception of 
cash and investments to the value of £1,079,000 in consideration of 
an allotment by the new company of its first preference and ordinary 
shares credited as fully paid. ‘To replace the assets excepted from 
the sale, 1,079,000 of the 5 per cent. cumulative second preference 
shares of the new company will be issued for cash at 20s. 6d. Holders 
of the preference and preferred ordinary shares are to be given a 
preferential right to subscribe for such shares in the proportion of 
one such share for every two. 


Lorp HERBERT Scorr was elected president of the Federation 
of British Industries at the annual meeting of the Federation in 
London, on April 11. The vice-presidents were re-elected, with the 
following additions:—Mr. Peter Bennett, of Joseph Lucas, Ltd.; 


Mr. M. B. U. Dewar of British Timken, Ltd.; Mr. Bernard 
Docker, of Birmingham Railway Carriage and Wagon Co., 
Ltd.; Mr. L. J. E. Hooper, of Doulton and Co., Ltd.; 


Sir Francis Joseph, of Settle, Speakman & Co., Ltd.; Mr. Charles 
Mitchell; Mr. R. Paltridge, of Pinchin, Johnson & Co., Ltd.; and 
Mr. P. M. Stewart, of Associated Portland Cement nufacturers, 
Ltd. Lord Herbert Scott, who was born in 1872, b e president 
of the London Chamber of Commerce in 1928, which office he filled 
until 1931. In 1931 he was vice-president of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. He is a director of a number of 
companies, including Rolls-Royce, Ltd., Cellulose Acetate Silk Co., 
Ltd., Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Co., Ltd., United Glass 
Bottle Manufacturers, Ltd., Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., and Sun 
Life Assurance Society. 


Mr, Wit11am ELLarD Wootcort, F.1.C., died at Garth 


Holme, Woodhey, Rock Ferry, on April 14. 
RECKITr AND Sons, Ltp., announce that Mr. O, Langthorpe 
and Mr, H. W. Manson have been appointed directors. 


EDWARD O’ KEEFE, Ltp., chemical manure manufacturers, Mill 
Street, Dublin, have been elected members of the Irish National 
Industrial Development Association. 

Mr. JOHN Bowlik, master dyer, Clyde Dye Works, Bridgeton, 
Glasgow, and 20 Whittingehame Drive, Kelvinside, Glasgow, left 
estate to the value of £33,565. 

Mr. CLARENCE E, BARTHOLOMEW has been appointed chairman 
and managing director of the British Match Corporation, Ltd., in 
succession to the late Sir George Paton. 

Mr, Francis R,. PHILLIPS, chairman of the Central Mining 
and Investment Corporation, has been appointed a director of the 
Amalgamated Metal Corporation and of the British Metal Corpora- 
tion, in place of the late Sir Evelyn Wallers. 

UNDER THE PROVISIONS of the ‘‘ Cosach’’ liquidation scheme, 
74.20632 ordinary shares of the Lautaro Nitrate Co., and 38.09524 
shares of Compania Salitrera Anglo-Chilena will be exchanged for 
1,000 ordinary ‘‘B’’ shares of ‘‘Cosach."’ 


AS IT HAS BEEN DECIDED to centralise the administrative con- 
trol of the company at Middlesbrough, Lord Aberconway has re- 
signed from the board of Dorman, Long and Co., Ltd., as his 
other engagements make it impossible for him regularly to attend 
meetings held in Middlesbrough, 

Mr, JOHN WALTER has consented to act as president of the 
eighth annual banquet of the East End Hostels Association, to 
be held at the Stationers’ Hall, London, on June 21, in aid of the 
John Benn Hostel, Stepney. Among the speakers who have 
already promised to be present are the chairman of the London 


County Council, the Headmaster of Marlborough, Mr. John 
Drinkwater, Dr, H,. R. L. Sheppard and Lord Iliffe, 
SPEAKING AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Reckitt and 


Sons, Ltd., at Hull, on April 13, Sir Philip B, Reckitt announced 
that much time and thought have been given to preparing and 
perfecting a new article, ‘‘Dettol,’’ a germicide with unique pro- 
perties, a sample of which, with detailed information, has been 
sent to each of the 12,000 shareholders on the company’s register. 
It is too early to forecast its future, as the marketing of it, except 
to a very limited extent, has not yet been undertaken. 


Mr. Jacop Van DEN BERGH, a pioneer of the margarine in- 
dustry, died at his home, Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, N.W., on 
April 14. Born in 1851 at Giffen, in Holland, where his family had 
been engaged in the manufacture of margarine, he came to England 
as a young man and established the firm which bore his name; he 
was later joined by his brother Henry. Under his leadership the 
concern grew into one of the greatest undertakings of its type in 
the world. Later Jurgens also began business in this country, and 
in 1928 the two companies amalgamated. Mr. Jacob Van Den 
Bergh’s eldest son, Mr. Albert Van Den Bergh, is the present chair- 
man of Van Den Bergh’s, Ltd. 


Dr. J. W. MELLor, F.R.S., has announced his intention to 
relinquish his duties as active hon, secretary of the Ceramic 
Society at the end of the present session in June, but in accord 
with the Council’s wishes he has agreed to continue as hon. secre- 
tary in a general sort of way. A book of 230 pages will appear 
shortly, illustrating the lighter side of Dr, Mellor’s nature. It 
will be called ‘‘ Uncle Joe’s Nonsense: a Medley of Fun and 
Philosophy,’’ and will contain 29 original drawings and two 
photographs. The book is being published by the Ceramic Society 
in partial recognition of Dr. Mellor’s invaluable services during a 
period of 30 years. The price will be about 10s, 6d. Members of 
the Ceramic Society can have their copies autographed by Dr. 
Mellor if desired. 











New Companies Registered 


Morgan Crucible Company, Ltd.—Registered April 11. Nominal 
capital £4,237,000. To acquire the business of manufacturers of and 
dealers in crucibles, pottery and assay ware, refractory, chemical 
and abrasive ware, foundry requisites, carbon, graphite, and 
metallic blocks, brushes and resistors and similar accessories for 
the electrical trade, plumbago, graphite, clay and other refractory 
materials, and generally the undertaking and all or any of the pro- 
perties, assets, rights, powers, liabilities and duties of The Morgan 
Crucible Co., Ltd. (Incorporated in 1930), to adopt an agreement 


with the said old company. Directors: Stanley Beeton, Corbie 
Wood, St. George’s Hill, Weybridge; Alexander R. Bosman, 


William F. Coaker, George W. Edward, Leslie §. Emms, Lewis 


J. E. Hooper, Peter Lindsay, Geoffrey K. Peto, Charles W. Spiers, 
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OLEUM all strengths) 


Sulphuric, 
Muriatic, Nitric, and Mixed Acids. 


Battery, Dipping, 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL Ltd. 


With which is amalgamated WILLIAM PEARCE & SONS, Ltd. 
WALSINGHAM HOUSE, SEETHING LANE, E.C.3. 


Telephone: Royal 1166. Works: SILVERTOWN E.16. 
Telegrams ‘ Hydrochloric Fen. London.” 


DRYING APPARATUS 


AND DRYING PLANT: 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Complete Chemical Plants 
PROCESS — ERECTION — OPERATION 
Works : L. A. MITCHELL LTD. Phone: 
CARLISLE CHEMICAL ENGINEERS BLA. 7106-7 
37 Peter ‘Greens emeinater 


Manufacturers of 


SULPHATE or ALUMINA 


FOR PAPERMAKERS 


14/15% IRON FREE. 7/18% IRON FREE finely Ground 
14/15% ORDINARY, In Slabs or Crushed. 


SODA ALUM for the MANUFACTURE of SATIN WHITE 


VIADUCT ALUM CO. LTD. 


THE MARSHES, WIDNES. 
Tel.—Widnes 339. Tel. Add—*“Viaduct, Alum, Widnes 
Codes—Bentley’s & A.B.C. (5th Edition). 


« FULLERSITE ” 
A SLATE POWDER 


IN GREAT DEMAND 


as the most 


ECONOMICAL FILLER for Vulcanite and Moulded 
Rubber Goods, Asphaltes and all Bituminous Products. 


Invaluable as a Paint Base to resist Acids and Alkalies. 


ALFRED H. RICHARDS, Port Penrhyn, BANGOR 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF 
CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance. Over £9,500 paid 
Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. Appointments Bureau 


Write for particulars to i— 


Ce: wool. ‘EY, 
CU.R.A., F.1. 
Gensel rw evelary, B.A.C. 


“ EMPIRE HOUSE,” 
175, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1 


"Phones Regent 6611 


columns each week is 10 o’clock on 
x 


Telephone : 
Telegrams : 
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fh BYES TICE SS please note that the latest hour at which 


we can accept advertisements for insertion in these 
Thursday morning. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


(is. per line; minimum charge 38s.) 


Ss PLENDID Opportunity for Chemist at Orpington Garden 


Estate. Modern Shop; write or call. Shops also avail- 
able on Godstone Road, Whyteleaf, Surrey; particulars on re- 
quest. E. O’SULLIVAN (KENLEY), LTD., Arterial Road, St. 
Mary Cray, Kent. 


FOR SALE 


(is. per line; minimum charge 3s. Sixpence extra is charged 
when replies are addressed to Box Numbers.) 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horticultural, 
burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, insulating ; 
also lumps ground and granulated; established 1830; con- 
tractors to H.M. Government.—THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., 


‘* Invicta’? Mills, Bow Common Lane, London, E. _ Tele- 
grams: ‘ Hill Jones Pop., London.’’ Telephone: 3633 East. 


OR SALE.—Vertical Inverted Marshall type Engine, 

steam jacketed cylinder 63 in. dia. x 10 in. stroke, fitted 
with Hartnell shaft spring governors, flywheel 3 ft. 4 in. dia. x 
6in. face, shaft at opposite side 10 in. long, suitable for pul- 
ley. Made by (Wilson Hartnell. Foundation 2 ft. 6 in. 
square, height 5 ft. 6in. In good condition. Price £12 10s. 
1—8 Chamber 18 in. by 12 in. Wooden Filter Press WV type; 
non-washing; plates and frames of pitch pine, ratchet cap- 
stan tightening gear and fitted with 1 in. bore ebonite feed 
inlet valve, having nozzle for 1} in. dia. rubber hose, the 
whole suitable for working pressures up to 60 lbs. per square 
inch. As new. Price £25. Reply: SHARP, Copley Chemical 


Works, Halifax. 


YDRAULIC PRESSES AND PUMPS. Large stock in 
London. Price quoted for adapting and erecting.— 
THOMPSON AND SON, Maria Street, Millwall. 


M IXERS by Werner and other makers, jacketed pans, 
disintegrators, grinders, good stock.—C. F. Davis, LTD., 
Hatcham Road, Old Kent Road, London, S.F.15. 


WANTED 


(is. per line; minimum charge 3s. Sixpence extra is charged 
when replies are addressed to Box Numbers.) 


DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND KENYON 
1855). 
Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND MACHINERY. 
York House, 12 York Street, 
2517 and 2518 Central, 


(Established 


Manchester. 
Manchester. 
** Russonken, Manchester.’’ 





